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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_————_ 
HE event of the week in foreign affairs has been the rise 
of a rumour, as yet unverified, that the situation in 
Europe has been suddenly and seriously changed. Prince 
Bismarck, it is said, has offered terms to the Czar which have 
been accepted, and these terms leave Russia a free hand as 
regards the Balkans, while Germany regains a free hand asregards 
France. Austria, thus left alone, will not resist Russia, and 
peace is maintained b- the total sacrifice of Bulgaria. We have 
tried elsewhere to show the few circumstances which give this 
rumour probability; but it is not traceable to any authentic 
source. It was first started by the Paris correspondent of 
the Times; it has been caught up by all Russian agents; and 
it may be, in reality, nothing but a “solution” invented to 
prevent the passing of the German Army Bill. The story is, of 
course, entirely opposed to Austrian interests, and if it truly 
describes the arrangement, must go far to weaken the Austro- 
German alliance. That something has occurred seems clear, 
but for its nature politicians had better wait in doubt. 








The prospect of a Coalition Ministry has all but vanished. 
Lord Hartington returned to England on Wednesday night, and 
held consultations with his Unionist colleagues on Thursday, 
The result has not yet officially transpired, but all accounts 
concur in the impression that Lord Hartington intends to refuse 
again the official alliance for which Lord Salisbury is believed 
to be anxious. The reason seems to be that large numbers of 
the Conservatives themselves are more than reluctant to follow 
any leader except Lord Salisbury, while many of them hold that 
Lord Hartington can serve them better by maintaining his 
independent position than by joining the Government. It 
would not be easy for Lord Hartington to accept office under 
Lord Salisbury, without giving a general impression to the 
country that he had abandoned Liberalism for Conservatism ; 
and such an impression as that would probably be fatal to his 
influence with the Unionist Liberals. On the whole, the best 
that can now be hoped for is that Mr. Goschen might see 
his way to accepting the place vacated by Lord Randolph 
Churchill as Leader of the House of Commons. He would make 
such a Chancellor of the Exchequer as we have not had since 
Mr. Gladstone himself held that office, and he is decidedly 
more opposed to Radical views than even Lord Hartington. 
It is not likely that he will separate himself from his former 
colleagues; but if he could see his way to do so, he would furnish 
the Conservatives with the very leader of whom they are in 
deadly want. 


We have had a great many very unauthentic but minute 
statements this week as to the actual grounds of quarrel between 
Lord Randolph Churchill and the Prime Minister. Lord Salis- 
bury has been represented as declining to insist on reductions 
in the Navaland Military Estimates, which, in the opinion of the 
Ministers responsible for the Navy and Army, would leave 





England in real peril at a very critical moment. Lord Randolph, 
on the other hand, is asserted to have had many differences with 
his chief, first on the Bulgarian Question, in which he is said to 
have prevailed against the policy which might have drawn us 
into war with Russia; next, on putting down the National 
League in Ireland; and thirdly, on the narrower or broader 
view of the Local Government Bill. All these differences came 
to a head when he insisted on reductions which Lord George 
Hamilton and Mr. Smith held to be impossible without crippling 
the services, Lord Randolph, it is said, even maintaining that 
the grant for fortifying the coaling-stations in our Colonies and 
Dependencies ought to be sacrificed in order to reduce the Esti- 
mates, and enable him to lower the Income-tax and the Tea- 
duties. All these minute accounts of confidential statements 
are, of course, conjectural; while the absurd sketch to which 
we have been treated, of the conditions on which Lord Randolph 
would return to the Cabinet, which include submission to the 
Russian policy in the Balkans, is more like a contribution to 
Punch than to a serious political journal. 


Mr. Henry Howorth, who represents the views of a large party 
among the Conservatives, will not hear of a coalition, though he 
wishes to see Mr. Goschen borrowed by his party as leader of 
the Conservatives in the House of Commons. He thinks Lord 
Hartington can assist the Conservatives better from outside than 
he can from within, and he does not think that Lord Randolph’s 
resignation has any particular significance beyond the necessity 
of filling up the vacancy he leaves. He does not seem to reflect 
that Mr. Goschen will not at all relish being the first Liberal 
to pass over to the other side of the House; and that if he 
were, he certainly would not be able to draw the Liberal 
Unionists as a party with him. Mr. Howorth seems to us to be 
counting,—as, indeed, men do often count,—on the ability both 
to keep your cake and to eat it. But, as a matter of fact, that 
always turns out to be impracticable. 


London was visited on Sunday night by a snowstorm of 
unusual severity. The soft white fluff fell continuously for 
eight hours, and on Monday morning there were eight inches of 
snow upon the ground. That was nuisance enough, for London 
is too vast to be cleansed of snow, except at unendurable expense, 
and the organisation for clearing the main arteries for traffic is 
never ready in time; but on this occasion there was another 
cause of suffering. The snow was unusually wet,—that is, 
heavy. It crushed the branches, and even the trees, smashed in 
all leads upon which it was thrown in clearing the roofs, 
and wrought unprecedented havoc among the telegraph-wires. 
The wind had loosened the telegraph-poles, and wherever 
several wires ran side by side, they caught the wet snow, and 
sagged or broke with the weight. Of five hundred systems of 
wire running out of London, only six remained intact; and for 
two days the Metropolis remained cut off by telegraph from the 
world. That did not matter much as regards news, though it 
made us all aware how completely the telegraph has superseded 
the post; but the breakdown interfered with all contracts, and 
reduced the speed on all railways to twenty miles an hour. 
The remedy naturally suggested is underground wires; but 
though that is the only final remedy, it may be doubted whether 
better supports, wires less taut, and more care in laying the 
network, so that the wires should be above instead of alongside 
each other, would not greatly diminish the risk from snow. It 
has only once before proved serious. 


On Thursday week, Mr. Chamberlain made a short speech to 
the Liberal Divisional Council of West Birmingham on the Minis- 
terial crisis.” He began by a kind of panegyric on Lord Randolph 
Churchill, which has even been interpreted as suggesting that 
Mr. Chamberlain looks forward to a time when Lord Randolph 
and himself may belong to the same Administration ; but that 
interpretation, of course, is all matter of inference. The public 
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makes mistakes about Lord Randolph, he said. “I have never 
failed to do justice to his courage, to his energy, to his resource, 
to his extraordinary ability, and to his quick appreciation of 
public sentiment.” He did not add, as he might have done, 
that this “quick appreciation of public sentiment ” seems to be 
all the quicker for its entire independence of any trace of 
private principle. Mr. Chamberlain noted Lord Randolph’s 
inclination to give a Local Government Bill for the country in 
every respect as popular as the municipal freedom accorded to 
the incorporated towns; recalled his sympathy with the cause 
of free education, his wish to get rid of Dublin Castle, and to 
decentralise the government of Ireland. As, therefore, Lord 
Randolph had resigned, Mr. Chamberlain was prepared to find 
that it was not merely on account of his disapproval of ex- 
travagant Army and Navy Estimates, but also on account of 
his dislike to the narrow Conservatism which animated the 
Government measures on other subjects. 


What, then, said Mr. Chamberlain, are the Gladstonians going 
todo? There is only one point,—the resolve to give an inde- 
pendent Legislature to Ireland,—on which they differ from the 
Unionist Liberals. They are now agreed with them, he thought, 
not only on what used to be called Mr. Gladstone’s “ authorised 
programme,” but for the most part even on the “ unauthorised 
programme” of 1885 also. Would not the Gladstonians admit 
that England, Scotland, and Wales have some claim on their 
services, and that it is hardly fair to postpone indefinitely 
reforms for these three divisions of the country on which both 
sections of the Liberal Party are agreed, simply because they 
differ about a proposed reform for Ireland? But even as regards 
Ireland there is much agreement. Mr. Gladstone condemns, 
according to Lord Ripon, the lawlessness now going on in 
Treland as much as the Unionists condemn it. Further, Mr. 
Chamberlain avowed that he does not differ from Lord Spencer 
and Mr. Morley as to the necessity of settling the agrarian 
question in Ireland, even at a very great sacrifice to this 
country, always assuming that Ireland is not preparing to sever 
the ties between her and England, and to make us pay for a 
settlement by which only she will benefit. Again, Mr. Cham- 
berlain quite agrees with the Gladstonians that a large peasant- 
proprietary should be secured in Ireland, always, however, on 
the condition above-mentioned, that Ireland remains with us. 
And he would be prepared, further, to extend to Ireland any 
kind of local government which would be purely municipal, and 
not of a nature to endanger the Union. There is thus, said Mr. 
Chamberlain, plenty on which the Unionists and the Gladstonians 
are thoroughly agreed, and that being so, why should they not do 
it, instead of fighting an internecine battle on the only point on 
which they differ,—and that, too, a point which needs delay, in 
order that the true solution may be matured? In a word, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech was a definite proposal to Mr. Gladstone 
to join him in doing all on which the two sections of the Liberals 
are agreed, including an agrarian reform in Ireland, and to 
postpone the question of Home-rule till that has been effected. 





Mr. Labouchere, writing to Monday’s Daily News, tramples 
vigorously on what has been called “ Mr. Chamberlain’s olive- 
branch.” He sees in it no olive-branch, but only “ the toe of a 
gentleman who regards himself as an infallible Pope, and who 
kindly offers to allow us, under certain conditions, to kiss it. 
His proposals amount to this :—(1), That, having declared our- 
selves opposed to any scheme of Irish Land-purchase with Im- 
perial cash or Imperial credit, we should buy ont all the land- 
lords; (2), that, having put Home-rule to the front, we should 
relegate it to the position of a ‘pious opinion,’ and grant to 
Treland an extension of municipal institutions. Mr. Chamber- 
Jain is progressing backwards rather than forwards.” Mr. 
Labouchere, whose style is somewhat vulgar, does all in his 
power to pour scorn on Mr. Chamberlain, declaring that it must 
be the great care of the Radicals in the coming Session to guard 
against any “ manceuvre which may land us in a Chamberlain- 
Churchill Government,” and he ventures towards the end of 
his letter to remark that “Mr. Chamberlain is not the first 
person who perched himself upon a mountain, and offered all 
who would submit themselves body and soul to him all that 
they might desire.” In other words, we suppose Mr, Cham- 
berlain is a political Satan. Dves Mr. Lahouchere mean to pose 
himself as the great rebuker of Satan ? 








Mr. Henry Fowler, however, in his speech at Wolverhampton 


Mr. Chamberlain. He maintained that Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posal “deserves the most anxious and friendly consideration of 
Mr, Gladstone and his late colleagues.” But Mr. Fowler none 
the less hinted that, in his opinion, a simultaneous grant of 
autonomy for Ireland would be necessary to render any agrarian 
settlement satisfactory,—which is very like saying that Mr, 
Chamberlain’s proposal will turn out to be inadmissible, though 
it might fairly be made the basis of discussion. Mr. Fowler, 
like a good many other excellent Gladstonians, who a fortnight 
ago could not adequately express their contempt for Lord 
Randolph Churchill, has suddenly discovered that he may bea 
very sagacious statesman after all. After suggesting all the 
noble political motives by which he may have been actuated, he 
concludes with saying “he did not want to pronounce too 
suddenly upon a statesman of great ability but of great im. 
petuosity, without knowing exactly why he had come to a con- 
clusion.” We can all form a pretty good idea why Lord 
Randolph Churchill comes to any conclusion, seeing that he has 
veered round more abruptly than any weather-vane in a hurricane, 
on all subjects, from Mr. Gladstone’s personal character, to the 
duty of national economy and the attitude to be assumed 
towards Russia. He always comes to the conclusion which 
he thinks likely to be most popular at the moment, with the 
blankest indifference to what he thought likely to be most 
popular a few weeks or months ago. 


The German Government, it would appear, has in one depart- 
ment been arming for a considerable period. According to the 
Military Gazette of Berlin, it has so far perfected its prepara- 
tions that the whole of the Army on a war footing—that is, the 
entire standing Army, but not the Reserves—has now received 
the repeating-rifle, which, with its eight cartridges, weighs 
five kilogrammes. No other Government will be quite so ready 
for a year at least, and possibly two, the difficulty, out- 
side France, being to find the money for the change. If this 
statement is correct, it is of incalculable importance, for a greatly 
superior rifle does not merely add to the killing-power of the 
soldiers using it. It daunts their enemies, and justifies them in 
their own eyes for running away. It was the needle-gun, that 
is, the comparatively rapid breechloader, which broke the heart 
of the Austrians at Konigsgritz; and now the German gun 
will, it is said, fire three times as quick as that. If that is true, 
and the Prussian Staff know their business, that is massacre 
for opponents, and in battle the result would be vast numbers 
of “ prisoners,”’—that is, of men who have surrendered not from 
necessity, but in despair. 





Europe has been distressed or amused this week by stories 
intended to imply that the Czar has either gone mad, or has 
fallen into a state of nervous fury which renders him irrespon- 
sible. It has been stated publicly that he strangled a gardener 
at Gatschina, that he ki)’. ” urt physician, that he made 
away with Colonel Vil....«e. the Military Attaché to the 
German Embassy, and t!:a+ he shot Major Reutern, an Aide-de- 
Camp attached to his own person. As regards the first two 
stories, there is absuiuiely no te.ce whatever; and the third 


108 been demued on the wuthor.y of Colonel Villaume himself, 
who is not dead, hat iw ug. The fourth story, which has been 
yepeated f .s With minute details, was on Wednesday 


decizre: sy the Paris correspondent of the Times to be “ cer- 
tainly” true; but on Thursday he quoted a letter, which he 
presumably believes, absolutely denying it. The Pall Mull 
Gazette, however, which is always absolutely Russian, and calls 
all the stories “ lies,” says this particular denial is incorrect, for 
it refers to the death not of Major Reutern, but of his brother. 
The reasonable conclusion from all these tales is that the Czar, 
a moody recluse, occasionally indulges in the bursts of fury 
which have marked so many members of his House, that the 
specific stories are the sort of stories which at such a time 
circulate in a capital without a free Press, and that nobody 
has died, unless, as may easily have happened, from fright and 
agitation. In the Hast, the rapid and continuous diffusion of 
such stories would portend a Palace revolution ; but Russia is not 
in “ the East.” a Se a 


We do not quite like the telegrams about the expedition to 
the Ruby Mines in Burmah. The “ mines” exist in a desolate 
enclosed valley some 6,200 ft. above the sea, and a small column 
of English and Ghoorka soldiers was, by the last accounts (Dec. 
16th), climbing painfully up the hills beyond Bhamo, without 
help from roads, and through most dangerous forests. They meet 





on Wednesday, takes Mr. Lahouchere to task for this attack on 





with little or no resistance, but they see the villages burned 
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before them, and have every reason to believe that the Shans 
apd miners will fight. We fear they will, and in a very dangerous 
way, too. The accounts, which are, however, very imperfect, 
suggest to us that those interested are allowing the British to 
reach the valley, with the intention of shutting them in, 
and possibly cutting off water. Fortunately, the return will be 
far easier and quicker than the ascent. We hope some authentic 
account of this singular episode in the Burmese guerilla war 
svill one day be published. There is a flavour of the “ Arabian 
Nights” and Sindbad’s Diamond Valley about it which 
irresistibly appeals to the imagination. We only want a balloon 
to be the scientific equivalent of the part real, part legendary, 
part supernatural “roc” of the Arab story-tellers,—an 
enormous expansion, probably, of the “rukh,” or gigantic condor 
of Madagascar. 


The Bulgarian Deputation were only received by Lord Iddes- 
leigh unofficially, and he made practically no reply to them 
whatever. They were, however, invited to his country house, 
and in society every possible sympathy is shown them. Their 
story is now, in public and private, always the same,—that 
they would prefer Prince Alexander, but are aware that 
he is impossible; that they abandon the idea of Prince 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg; and that they will accept any 
Prince approved by Europe provided he is in any way worthy 
of Bulgaria. They reject, owever, the idea of Prince Nicholas 
of Mingrelia. It is s2i4 Uuat a native candidate has at last 
been found; but experience seems to show that a native 
subject, to become a Prince, must have led in battle. We can 
remember no breach of that unwritten rule in Europe during 
modern history,—a curious proof of the radical barbarism of 
man. The statesman may never hope for the Throne which 
the rudest soldier yet may win. 


Sir M. Hicks-Beach made a rather important speech on 
Thursday to a deputation from Ulster Unionists. They were in 
favour of an extension of the purchase system, and of State 
control and purchase of railways, and their general object was 
to urge more action and les. reporting. Sir Michael assured 
them that the report on the land question would be ready 
before February, and would be acted on at once, as would be 
also the report upon arterial drainage, and then proceeded to 
more general topics. The time was one of general anxiety 
and perplexity. It was impossible to succeed without the 
assistance of the Liberal Unionists, and, to his mind, that 
assistance was not given while they stood outside. ‘The 
Unionist Party cannot fight with its full strength so long 
as part of it is inside and part of it outside the camp.” 
“‘So far as the Conservative Party is concerned, there 
is not a man in the present Government who would not 
make any personal sacrifice in order to see a fusion brought 
about; and whatever stories you may see in the newspapers 
about mutiny in the rank and file of the party, I tell you there 
is not the slightest foundation for anything of the kind.” That 
is a very strong assertion, considering the representations 
addressed to the Premier from the Carlton, but we suspect there 
is some truth in it. Tories are always “representing,” but Tory 
mutinies do not come to much; and if Lord Salisbury would 
only say that he must have a free hand or go, he would find 
that he was followed with sufficient unanimity. The tendency to 
“groups” is infecting parties, as it infects Parliament, and 
wants to be stamped ont. 





Mr. Forwood, Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, in an 
able and interesting speech at Liverpool on Thursday, declared 
that the Naval Estimates for next year, so far from being exces- 
sive, would show a positive reduction upon the figures of the 
last Administration. Nearly nine millions of the thirteen 
usually expended were automatic, being due to demands 
for wages, food, stores, and other direct outlays; and 
the Admiralty could only control the expenditure on ship- 
building. That, however, was in the main: inevitable, for 
the depreciation in the British Navy, as in the French 
Navy and in all private fleets, was at least 6 per cent. 
per annum. As the British Fleet was valued at £50,000,000, 
an outlay of at least £3,000,000 a year was required to 
keep it fully replaced, and though money might be saved by 
dawdling, it was at the expense of the force on which the nation 
first of all relies. Mr. Forwood appears to admit that the 


supply of ordnance is inadequate, and talks of ships “ waiting 
for their guns;” but he attributes the defect to the par- 
simoniousness of successive Administrations. It is clear that 


there is a grave hitch somewhere in that branch of the depart- 
ment of supply, and it is as to its cause that controversy will 
rage. The deficits must be supplied ; but we do not see why a 
very serious investigation should not be made at once, and that 
within the Department itself. 


Mr. Gibson, Solicitor-General for Ireland, was not so ine 
teresting as his colleague; but he pressed in the strongest way 
the argument that any rupture among Unionists, or any falter- 
ing in their support of the Government, meant the return of 
Mr. Gladstone to power, and consequently Home-rule. He 
thought that Mr. Parnell’s policy was to reap the benefit 
of continuous agitation in Ireland, agitation against both 
rent and law, but to keep himself in such a position, 
that when Parliament met he should be able to say he 
had always been in favour of constitutional methods. He 
believed Mr. Parnell really was in favour of them, because 
he could only win through them; but he liked also to benefit 
by alternatives. That is true enough; but it must not be for- 


‘gotten that it is only continuous agitation that brings in 


American subscriptions, and that these subscriptions have been 
the very mainstay of the movement. Irishmen at home see the 
agitators too close to subscribe for them even as liberally as 
they subscribed for O’Connell. 


The election for the Brentford Division of Middlesex resulted, 
as was pretty certain, in the defeat of Mr. Haysman, the Home- 
rule candidate, by a large majority. But the majority, instead 
of having increased, as we anticipated, since the last election, has 
dwindled, owing to the indifference of the electors,—an indiffer- 
ence which was naturally greater on the Conservative side than 
on the Liberal. The Conservatives had in Mr. Coope lost their 
popular candidate. But besides this, the Conservatives knew 
that they need not exert themselves to be sure of victory, while 
the only chance of the Home-rulers was a great effort. The 
result was, for the Conservative, Mr. Bigwood, 2,572; for 
Mr. Haysman, 1,316; majority for the Conservative, 1,256. 
At the last election the majority for the Conservative was 1,634, 
so that it had decreased by 378 votes. The total poll, however, had 
decreased from 4,452 to 3,888, or by 564 votes, while the Home- 
rule vote had increased by 93 votes. It is clear, therefore, that 
the Home-rulers took a little more pains, and the Conservatives 
and Unionists a good deal less, than they took last July. 


The distress of the operatives in New South Wales appears 
to be even greater than the distress at home. Mr. John Norton, 
New South Wales Labour Delegate, writes to the Times of last 
Saturday (Christmas Day) a most striking account of the 
attempts made in the Colony to compel the Government to find 
work for the unemployed artisans, and of the dismay with which 
the artisans of that Colony find that emigrants are still going 
out there to compete with them in the greatly overstocked labour 
market. The Government, says Mr. Norton, had been compelled 
to find work for 6,000 unemployed artisans during the year, 
while 100,000 had been relieved in the Night Refuge and Soup- 
Kitchen Charity. Emigrant operatives in New South Wales 
seem even more unwelcome than would be coals carried to 
Newcastle. They resemble more a great increase to the numbers 
of a starving garrison. 





A well-informed correspondent of the Times complains 
bitterly that the Mission to Thibet has been abandoned. He 
maintains that the Chinese were sincere in permitting it, that 
the Dalai Lama and the older priests were in favour of it, and 
that resistance came only from the younger priests, or “ Kaloo” 
party, who coerced the Chinese Resident into deceiving his 
Court, gathered a force on the frontier, and at last invaded 
Sikkim. They were afraid, he says, that the British would 
punish them for some oppressions of theirs, and he asks that 
Mr. Macaulay and his Mission should even now be permitted 
to start. We doubt the wisdom of the advice. The Thibetans 
must leave Sikkim, of course, and must pay an indemnity; 
but the Mission to Lhassa would produce nothing equal 
to its risk. It is clearly the dominant party in Lhassa 
which is resisting our entry, and the Chinese may not be quite 
so sincere in desiring it as the writer thinks. If they were, 
why did the Marquis Tseng hint so very clearly that if Pekin 
was to abstain from giving trouble in Burmah, the Mission to 
Thibet must be given up? 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 100} to 100;5;xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROSPECTS OF A POLITICAL FUSION. 


te prospect of a fusion between the moderates who call 

themselves Liberals, and the moderates who call them- 
selves Conservatives,—which is, we think, what the exigencies 
of the country ultimately demand,—has not improved since 
last week. We say that such a fusion is what the exigencies of 
the country ultimately demand, because we believe that it 
would group Parliamentary parties by what must be for the 
future their natural and normal affinities. We believe that 
Toryism in this country was virtually extinguished by the 
County Franchise Act, and that for the future, any party that 
has the least chance of governing, must be constructed on the 
basis of a thoroughly popular policy. But there will always 
be a popular moderate policy in this country, as well as a 
popular Radical policy,—a policy that aims at serving the 
people by using the old institutions skilfully, as well as a 
policy that aims at serving the people by sweeping away the 
least efficient of the old institutions, or by substituting more 
efficient institutions for them. It seems to us that Lord 
Hartington is the natural head of the former party, and we 
should have said that Mr. Chamberlain was the natural head 
of the latter, but for Mr. Chamberlain’s manly and vigorous 
protest against the policy of Home-rule in Ireland. But no 
doubt the very fact that Lord Salisbury still seems to the mass 
of Conservatives the natural leader of their party, even though 
he should mould his policy so as to differ very slightly from 
the policy of Lord Hartington, is one that is certain to have 
its effect in rendering them indisposed for the fusion at the 
present moment ; while the earnest opposition of Mr. Chamber- 
lain to Home-rule in Ireland appears to tell with great 
force against precipitation in forming any Government of 
which it would be a natural result that Mr. Chamberlain 
would be either isolated or driven into co-operation with 
the Liberal Home-rulers. These two disturbing forces,— 
the reluctance of the Conservatives to part with their old 
leader and to confess themselves Moderate Liberals sooner 
than it is absolutely necessary that they should do so, and the 
causes which keep Mr, Chamberlain detached for the time from 
his most natural allies, and which render it dangerous to drive 
him into their arms,—will probably, we think, delay the 
crystallisation of parties into their ultimate and natural groups. 
Lord Hartington cannot well take a subordinate place in 
a Salisbury Ministry without giving a false conception to the 
country of his principles and purposes; and as the Conserva- 
tives are not yet prepared to let Lord Salisbury take a position 
inferior to Lord Hartington, there will still be on both the 
Conservative and the Unionist Liberal side difficulties in the 
way of a coalition,—too great, probably, to be at present 
overcome. On the other hand, both the Conservatives and 
the Unionist Liberals are eager to retain the support of Mr. 
Chamberlain, so long as that is in any way possible, and un- 
doubtedly, in his present mood, he is likely to be retained 
longer amongst the Unionists if Lord Hartington remains out- 
side the Government, than he would be if Lord Hartington 
were attracted into it. Thus, for the present, we fear, the 
political combination which would be at once the most natural 
and the most suitable for the purposes of a permanent recast 
of parties, is unlikely to take place. 

We regret this for many reasons, though we recognise the 
substantial character of the obstacles. In the first place, we 
believe that it will not be till Lord Hartington, or some leader 
of his stamp and of his solidity of character, is really at the 
head of a Government, that the old English confidence in a 
temperate and moderate leader who is the friend of the people 
without being committed to any policy of an exciting or heroic 
kind, will return. We heartily admit that till he took up Home- 
rule, Mr. Gladstone’s policy,—with some exceptions, especially 
in relation to Egypt,—was a policy which all sincere Liberals 
could heartily admire. But then, what with the necessity for 
inaugurating a new policy in Ireland, and what with the mis- 
fortunes which attended our policy in Egypt, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Adwinistrations were necessarily marked by more or less of 
sensation, and probably the dissolution in 1874 when Mr. 
Gladstone proposed the total repeal of the Income-tax, showed 
that there was something in the great Liberal leader which 
exulted in heroic policy, even when such a policy was far from 
necessary. Atany rate, the County Franchise Act, which gave 
so large an increase of power to the Parnellites, was treated 
by Mr. Gladstone as opening a new era of sensation, and so it 
has happened that not since the time of the late Sir Robert 











Peel has the country had experience of any policy that could 
be called conservatively Liberal, for Lord Palmerston wag 
hardly a Liberal at all in his home policy, and wag 
certainly hardly a Conservative at all in his foreign policy, 
It is time that, after so much excitement, and 4 
much experience as this generation has accumulated of the 
mischief which a policy that is not firm as well as pro. 
gressive, may do in Ireland, Irishmen should have some 
experience of a calm and prudent reformer, who administers the 
law unwaveringly, while he is anxious to promote cordially 
every well-proved and well-reasoned legislative change. We 
sincerely believe that Lord Hartington would command g 
kind of respect for his government both in the House of Com. 
mons and out of it, which would be almost without precedent 
in this generation, and which would content the wise Conserva- 
tives as deeply as it would content the wise Reformers. Nor can 
we believe that without Lord Hartington’s aid, Lord Salisbury 
will ever succeed in gaining such respect as this for the Govern. 
ment. In the first place, Lord Salisbury’s antecedents render 
cautious men suspicious of him, and Liberals very suspicious. In 
the next place, there is some nervousness, some liability to panic 
in him, which makes him frequently injudicious in speech, and 
often even in action. The celebrated ‘‘ Hottentot ” speech, made 
only a few months ago, was just the sort of speech which it 
would have been simply impossible for Lord Hartington to 
make at all, And the still more injudicious sanction which 
Lord Salisbury lent to Lord Carnarvon’s conference with Mr. 
Parnell in the Tory Administration of 1885, was just the 
sort of blunder which it would have been absolutely im- 
possible for Lord Hartington to commit. These are the kinds of 
error from which it is very unlikely that a Government headed 
by Lord Salisbury will ever be quite free. With all his power 
of speech and stateliness of demeanour, there is something un- 
certain in Lord Salisbury’s statesmanship which points either 
to an alternately shrinking and arrogant, or to a vacillating state 
of mind ; and it is impossible that the sort of steady moderation 
which would best suit the people of this country, could be 
originated by such a mind as that. Therefore, we do not 
expect the constituencies to recover their former confidence in 
a moderate Liberal Administration, till some representatively 
moderate Liberal, like Lord Hartington, has been for some 
months at the head of affairs. 


In the next place, we cannot help regretting that the Con- 
servative Party should be able still to cling to the illusion that 
they are and can remain a Tory Party, in the old sense of the 
word ; and they will cling to that illusion, even through every 
disappointment, so long as they are commanded by the old 
Tory leader. It is no easy matter to “ educate ” such a party 
as theirs. Mr. Disraeli achieved the feat of half-converting 
them to a spurious species of urban democracy, even while 
the landed aristocracy still ruled the counties, But then, Mr. 
Disraeli was no common man, a man of illimitable patience 
and tenacity, who was incapable of such restlessness as is dis- 
played by his very degenerate imitator, Lord Randolph 
Churchill. What is wanted now, is to impress on the Conser- 
vatives that while there is much in the historical institutions 
of this country which is genuinely popular, it is absolutely use- 
less, under the present franchise, to attempt to glorify old caste- 
prejudices, which are, indeed, anything but popular, and that for 
the future they must be content to strengthen the popular tradi- 
tions to which they cling, by sacrificing irritating anomalies and 
obsolete privileges as obviously inconsistent with democratic 
institutions of any kind. This is what Lord Hartington or Mr. 
Goschen might teach them, but what the Conservatives are 
certainly not at all likely to learn under Lord Salisbury. And 
for this reason, also, we regret very deeply the probable delay 
of that fusion between the moderates of both parties which 
must take place before the Conservatives can lay to heart 
the restrictions under which alone for the future they must 
indulge their delight in the institutions of the past, unless 
they would forfeit all their influence over the course of events 
in the future. . 





THE FUTURE OF LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


yon RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, though no longer the 

“young man” of the popular imagination, is still young 
enough to gain a great place, whether in England or in Europe, 
and it is foolish to say, therefore, that he has fallen. The 
world is always forgetting, and statesmen survive everything 
except public dishonour. We cannot but believe, however, 
that he will find his career in future heavily burdened and 
hampered by the record of his recent action, He has injured 
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himself, for the time at least, in the eyes both of his party 
and the country. With both, the secret of his popularity, or 
rather of the impression that he might one day be popular, 
consisted mainly in a hope that the Tories had found in 
him a leader with an original though flighty mind, who, 
once steadied by office, would give the party spirit, would 
modernise its ideas, and would help to make it what the 
country requires,—a reservoir from which a good alternative 
Government may at any time be drawn. That hope has been 
shattered. Lord Randolph has quitted his party at a 
momentous time for its fortunes and for the country, for an 
inadequate reason, and the party will never fully trust him 
again. Whatever he is, he will not be again the rising hope 
of Tories. The graver and harder Conservatives, the men who 
could hardly endure Lord Beaconsfield, are confirmed in their 
distrust of Lord Randolph; while the rank and file, who 
tolerate eccentricity, and rather enjoy political rowdyism, 
expect from their favourites, in return for much forgiveness, an 
unswerving party fidelity, which Lord Randolph has not dis- 
played. They trusted Lord Beaconsfield because, though he 
might educate them out of their principles, as he did on the 
suffrage, or ridicule their methods, as he did in half his speeches, 
he never, even for a moment, coquetted with any other party 
in the State. He was charged with a good many offences, 
moral as weil as intellectual ; but nobody ever charged him 
with wishing to become anything except a Tory leader. Lord 
Randolph will be so charged, as the alternative of a charge of 
flightiness; and if there is any answer to be made, it has not 
yet appeared. The reasons officially alleged for his resignation 
—that the Estimates were, in his judgment, too high, or that 
there ought to be a stop put to waste in the fighting Depart- 
ments—if they are true, show an utter absence in him of the 
sense of political proportion. It is well to reduce Estimates ; 
but economy is a minor necessity compared with the strong 
Government for which the nation is longing, which it half 
thought it had obtained, and which, to the best of his power, 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer has overthrown. It is 
well to prevent waste; but the people would have tolerated 
waste for another year much more easily than this loss 
of their rising hopes. To go out on grounds like these, 
will seem to them at best only flightiness, the precise 
imperfection of which they antecedently suspect Lord 
Randolph Churchill. If, indeed, the strange story in 
the Pall Mall Gazette were shown to be true, and two 
millions voted for the renewal of ammunition and stores had 
been misapplied or embezzled, and the fighting Departments 
had refused the needful exposure, then, indeed, the country and 
the Conservative Party would pardon anything to the Chan- 
cellor who forfeited his position in his rage at such disgrace. 
Even then Lord Randolph, as a responsible Minister, 
should have resigned after resupplying the deficient stores ; 
but that is a detail only affecting his judgment, and 
leaving him still with the reputation of a self-sacrificing 
statesman; but then, who believes that story, or seriously 
expects to hear that Lord Salisbury, Mr. W. H. Smith, and 
Lord George Hamilton are in a combination to shield either 
official corruption or official waste? Lord Randolph Churchill, 
if he has resigned on fixsnce at all, and not from a 
premature ambition to assert his claims to be superior 
to all departments, has resigned in favour of more economy 
in administration, and that, in the public judgment, 
and especially in Conservative judgment, is a detail in 
comparison with more strength. Grant that the arma- 
ments are too great, and still, with all Europe ready for 
war, this is not the year for disarming. Lord Randolph may 
reply that peace is secure, or that England at least is safe, or 
that he knows of a combination which will make her so ; 
but his judgment will not be taken as sufficient to out- 
weigh that of all his colleagues, and at least half of all 
eminent public men. Unless he has some utterly un- 
expected secret to reveal when Parliament meets, he will 
find that he has forfeited with his party and with the people 
the confidence without which statesmen under a free system 
are only individuals. The belief in his ability may remain ; 
but Englishmen look for gravity in their leaders, for political 
patience, and for some evidence that they possess the capacity 
for patriotic self-effacement. Lord Beaconsfield, in his earlier 
years, spoke of the position of the General of the Jesuits, 
“the secret sway of Europe,” as the ideal one; but Lord 
Randolph would hold that the quality of invisibility made that 
position simply worthless. He is like an actor who must be ever 
in front, who is miserable when the eyes of the audience are not 
rivetted on himself, and who would ruin all his colleagues’ 








parts rather than cease for a moment to be recognised as the 
soul of the movement of the play. The French can bear that 
character, but the English distrust it wholly. 

But then, Lord Randolph Churchill may become a Radical 
leader? Possibly ; but will he be a great one? His abilities, 
though we do not deny them, and though they are well 
adapted for Radical work, are, so far as yet developed, not 
great enough to give him the first position. His power of 
speech, which is his greatest claim to eminence, is not the 
power of persuading, far less of dominating men ; it is widely 
different from the gift bestowed by Providence upon Mr. Glad- 
stone or Mr. Bright, which can compel admiration from re- 
luctant crowds, and force adhesion, while the charm endures, 
from minds still unconvinced. Among the Tories, Lord 
Randolph’s ideas excite attention because they are so strange ; 
but amongst Radicals, they would be the veriest commonplaces, 
creating rather weariness from over-much repetition, than 
any admiring surprise. Grant that the seceder admires 
economy, desires a single government for London, would 
frame a Local Government Bill on democratic principles, 
and would extinguish landlordism in Ireland, and still what 
is he by virtue of those ideas but one of the Radical rank 
and file? He has not, or at least he has not shown, any 
special power of applying those ideas to the existing facts, 
He is no proved administrator, and of the remaining 
capacity, the power of embodying national aspirations, 
which may in our time of itself make a statesman great, 
there has been in his past career but little evidence. He 
probably thinks that he can interpret the latent wish of 
masses, and express it, if not in action, at least in burning 
words; but when has he ever done so? His efforts 
hitherto have been a series of tentatives, most of them 
seen by himself to be failures and at once abandoned; and 
in his present action he has doubly failed to interpret the 
people. They were not wishing him to resign, but to remain 
and impart “go” and spirit to a Government the defect of 
which they instinctively felt to be ordinariness in all Depart- 
ments but the Foreign ; and they wished the Government not to 
be either extravagant or economical, but, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
has put it in the Nineteenth Century, to be in an eminent degree 
a successful Government. The people are pining for spirit in 
administration and success at home and abroad, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s interpretation of their mood is voluntarily 
to diminish, to the extent of his power, their chance of 
obtaining either. Prophecy is always waste of thought; but 
we venture to predict, if he is ever Premier representing either 
side, it will be because both have found it convenient to forget 
his record for 1886, and that he will long for nothing so much 
as for a popular Act of Oblivion sweeping out his secession. 





MR, CHAMBERLAIN’S POLICY. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Birmingham last week 

was really intended, no doubt, as an olive-branch to 

the Liberals led by Mr. Gladstone, and has been so regarded 
by Mr. Henry Fowler, and we believe by Mr. Gladstone him- 
self. But, sincerely as we respect Mr. Chamberlain’s motive 
in making that speech, and much as we desire to see all men 
who wish to promote the welfare of Ireland united in a serious 
effort to remove the agrarian grievances of that unhappy 
country, we do not believe that Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion 
for the healing of the split between the Liberal Home-rulers 
and the Liberal Unionists is at all a hopeful one. It seems 
very reasonable to ask that those who agree on nine questions 
out of ten should unite to press home the legislation they 
desire on those nine questions out of ten, and should post- 
pone the tenth till they have fully accomplished that on 
which they are agreed ; and this proposal looks all the more 
plausible because we are heartily agreed with Mr. Cham- 
berlain that if this were the course actually pursued, and 
pursued to the end, it might very well happen that the great 
rock on which the Liberal Party has split might be found to 
have disappeared as a consequence of the efficient execution of 
the agrarian reforms on which both parties are agreed. It is 
more than possible that the steps taken to remove the deep 
agrarian discontents of Ireland, would eventually so attenuate 
the desire for Home-rule that the Home-rule cry would become 
faint and ineffectual after the agrarian question had been 
settled ; or that, if that did not happen, the temper of the 
Irish people would be so much changed by the reforms actually 
effected as to render safe some concession on the other question 
which would now be in the highest degree perilous and mis- 
chievous. Nevertheless, we do not believe that the olive- 
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branch can be accepted, and we do also believe that if it were 
accepted, it would lead not to the result which Mr. Chamber- 
lain intends, but to the result farthest from his heart. 

In the first place, it is clear to us that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
olive-branch cannot be accepted by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Morley. Nay, Mr. Henry Fowler, in his speech at Wolver- 
hampton, virtually admits as much; for while he accepts it in 
form, and thinks that every effort should be made to meet Mr. 
Chamberlain, he is obliged to add that, in his opinion, it would 
be impossible to settle the agrarian difficulty without some large 
measure of Home-rule. And the reason for this caution is 
obvious. It is not that a sound settlement of the agrarian 
difficulty is really dependent on the grant of Home-rule, 
but that a settlement of the agrarian question without the 
grant of Home-rule would be regarded by Mr. Parnell and his 
party as a policy hostile to them, and that Mr. Fowler and his 
friends are far too deeply committed to Mr. Parnell’s party, to 
risk a quarrel with them, even if they honourably could risk 
such a quarrel. It is to us perfectly clear that Mr. Gladstone, 
and even the Liberal Party generally so far as the Leeds Con- 
ference represented it, have identified themselves with the pro- 
posal to give a separate Legislature to Ireland, while they have 
not identified themselves with the proposal to pass a Land 
Bill. Mr. Gladstone has declared that to the Home-rule Bill in 
some form or other he is now deeply committed, but that to the 
proposals of the Irish Land Bill he no longer regards himself 
as in any way committed, If he were to take up an Irish Land 
Bill, and to drop for tie present all mention of a Home-rule 
Bill, Mr. Parnell and his party would certainly accuse him of 
deserting them, and, so far as we can judge, they really would 
be justified in bringing such an accusation. Besides, what 
would all the Liberal Associations represented at the Leeds 
Conference say to being thrown over in this way for the sake 
of an Irish Land policy which they regard with great distrust ? 
What would they say to being told that the advanced policy 
to which they had pledged themselves at the cost of sacrificing 
the adhesion of so considerable a multitude of Unionist Liberals 
was for the time withdrawn, and that Mr. Gladstone would 
suppress all further advocacy of it till he had agreed with 
Mr. Chamberlain on an agrarian policy in Ireland which they 
dislike, and had carried that policy into effect? Such a course 
is obviously impracticable. It would destroy Mr. Gladstone’s 
influence over the democracy far more effectually than it 
would break Mr. Chamberlain’s influence if he abandoned 
Free Education and the proposal to pass a compulsory Allot- 
ments Bill. 

In the next place, we do not see how Mr. Chamberlain could 
acquiesce in any agrarian measure which would satisfy Mr. 
Gladstone, for he tells us in the very speech in which the olive- 
branch is held out, that what he objects to is risking British 
money without full security that the Ireland which is to be bene- 
fited by that money will remain part and parcel of the United 
Kingdom, and subject to the authority of the Parliament at 
Westminster in the old sense. That is, as we think rightly, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s condition for any costly agrarian policy in 
Ireland. He does not object to running a great pecuniary risk 
for Ireland, but he does object to running it for an Ireland 
which is to be helped at the same time a good way on her 
road to legislative independence. How is it possible, then, for 
Mr. Gladstone to propose an agrarian policy for Ireland which 
would satisfy Mr. Chamberlain, unless he gave Mr, Chamber- 
lain some security that he would not do for Ireland the very 
thing which Mr. Gladstone has engaged that he will do? 

But fatal as these obstacles to the acceptance of the olive- 
branch are, it seems to us still more important to point out that 
if the olive-branch could be accepted, and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals realised, the result would not be that for which Mr. 
Chamberlain hopes, but exactly that which he most fears. Let us 
assume, what is not true, that Mr. Gladstone could safely ignore 
for a time the Home-rule policy, and devote himself to a 
measure which Mr. Chamberlain could heartily accept for the 
settlement of the Irish agrarian question, would there be the 
smallest ground for hoping that this agrarian settlement would 
be allowed to take effect quietly, and to produce the effects that 
it would naturally produce on Irish society in the gradual way in 
which alone they could be produced, without the raising of a 
violent cry for Home-rule in the doubtful interval which must 
intervene before the real consequences of a sound agrarian 
policy could be seen? Mr, Chamberlain knows as well as most 
men what it means when a minority like the Liberal Unionists 
allow themselves to be absorbed by such a majority as that of 
the Gladstonian Liberals, and to work with them for some ad- 
interim policy accepte” by both, The Liberal Associations which 





have committed themselves so deeply to Home-rule are jealous 
for their popular policy. Even if they permitted such a leader as 
Mr. Gladstone to suspend the practical embodiment of that policy 
for a few months, they would keep up a steady pressure which no 
Minister could afford to ignore. They would have a complete 
understanding with the Parnellites, and the Parnellites with 
them. If Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain had once 
merged themselves again in the Liberal Party, and had eo- 
operated with them to turn out the Tory Government, they 
would never again have the chance of so separating themselves 
from the Home-rulers as to prevent the success of the Parnellite 
policy. They would have lost the confidence of their Conserva- 
tive allies by betraying them at the critical moment. A second 
alliance with the Conservatives would therefore have become 
impossible, and the Liberal majority would bave it all their own 
way. Indeed, the Liberal Unionists would have lost the position 
they now have in the country, and would never regain it. They 
would be for the future an insignificant and discredited section 
of the great Liberal Party, and their influence, whether for good 
or for evil, would hardly be felt again. The moment the Irish 
Land Bill had been carried, the demand for Home-rule would 
revive ; and if it were defeated, it would be defeated by the 
Tories alone, not by the influence of the Liberal Unionists, 
We venture to say that if Mr. Chamberlain’s olive-branch 
could be accepted,—which it cannot,—it would result not in 
the satisfactory settlement of the agrarian question without 
recourse to Home-rule, but in the complete extinction of the 
Liberal Unionist Party as a party, whether to the advantage of 
the. Conservatives, or to the advantage of the Gladstonian 
Liberals, we would not presume to predict. But whether it 
resulted in making the Conservatives masters of the situation, 
or in making Mr. Gladstone master of the situation, it could 
have but one effect on the influence of Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Chamberlain. That influeuce it would for the present 
effectually extinguish. 





THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORSHIP OF BURMAH. 
W* are inclined to believe, and most sincerely hope, that 

the semi-official announcement in the Standard as to 
the new organisation of Burmah is correct. We incline to 
believe it, we say, because, as we read it, the course of events 
in Burmah has gone in this wise. Lord Dufferin was never 
eager for the conquest of Burmah. Like Lord Dalhousie in 
1853, and like every competent Viceroy since, he recognised 
that it would be an undertaking of great magnitude, from 
the vastness of the territory to be occupied, the thinness of the 
population—which had been worn down, like that of Assam 
and Northern Siam, by causes even now little known—and by 
the neighbourhood of the incalculable Power upon the East. 
Even when the policy pursued by France—which it may 
be necessary one day to describe to Parliament in all 
its magnificent audacity—compelled him to overthrow 
Theebau, Lord Dufferin left himself a loophole for retreat; 
and had there been a worthy, or even an efficient descendant of 
Alompra at his disposal, he would have placed him on the 
throne. It was not until his visit to Mandelay had convinced 
him that no choice remained, that Lord Dufferin decided on 
full annexation. Even then he was painfully aware of the 
greatness of the task to be accomplished, and, it is believed in 
well-informed quarters, pressed preparations on a scale which 
surprised the responsible officials who discussed them. They 
thought his recommendations superfluous,and as those who knew 
the country best agreed with them, the arrangements finally 
made were on a more modest scale. A Viceroy is, in theory, as 
absolute as a Czar; but he is responsible, and the charge of 
wastefulness is the one he most hesitates to encounter. 
Burmah, therefore, was at first garrisoned like a fairly quiet 
province, and insufficiently supplied with civil adminis- 
trators, who are not easy to find, Indo-China and India 
being very different places. It was not till the one 
great error of the whole affair—the sudden disbandment 
of the Burmese Army—produced a guerilla war, half the 
soldiers taking to a kind of brigandage as pleasanter work 
than ploughing, that Lord Dufferin took the reins into his own 
hands, and treated Burmah as what it is,a vast and rich, 
though thinly settled kingdom, instead of a large province. 
He poured in an army large enough to conquer and hold 
almost any country in Asia, and reinforced it till it 
numbers 46,000 men, and is equal even to its exasperating 
task of breaking up guerilla bands scattered over a country 
twice as large as Spain, full of forests covering thou- 
sands of square miles, crossed by innumerable streams, and 
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not only roadless, but in many districts passable only in winter. 
He despatched to Mandelay in succession the two greatest and 
ablest officers at his disposal, the Commanders-in-Chief of 
Madras and of all India; and he gave them a free hand for 
their plans, the last-framed of which—that of Sir Frederick 
Roberts—is clearing province after province of the guerillas. 
He sanctioned the levy and despatch of armed police 
in such numbers that, when a little more accustomed to 
the country, they will form an efficient garrison; and he 
multiplied the higher civil officers, who were cruelly required, 
by five. Finally, taking advantage of the illness of Sir 
Charles Bernard, a most excellent officer a little out of place, 
he proposed, if we understand the statement in the Standard, 
the amalgamation of all the Burmese States into a new 
Presidency, under the Lieutenant-Governorship of Sir Lepel 
Griffin. There is much dispute about that officer in India, owing 
in part, we imagine, to dislike of his opinions on matters uncon- 
nected with politics; but he is a man without interest, he has 
been steadily promoted by successive Governments, and even 
his enemies do not question that he is a governing man of 
original and resourceful mind. 

This policy should succeed ; and if it succeeds, Lord Dufferin 
will have added a grand new Presidency to the Empire, larger 
than Bombay, and hereafter to be more populous, while he 
has relieved his successors of a heavy burden. It seems a 
simple thing to change a Chief Commissioner into a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and add a province or two to his terri- 
tories; but in reality the change is very great. The Viceroy 
of India, who is burdened with the ultimate responsibility for 
good order amongst a fifth of the human race, or two and a 
half times the whole population of the Russian Empire, dele- 
gates much, or in the case of a successful agent all authority, 
to the Lieutenant-Governor. A policy grows up in the 
Presidency, and atone. A separate Civil Service settles in it. 
Local interests, a local pride, even a local patriotism, are 
developed in it, and an attention is paid to its grievances, 
and its wants, and the specialties of its population, which 
is not paid in a mere province, where every risen man hopes 
for further promotion in another division of the Empire. This 
partial separation, beneficial all over India, where everything 
is too vast and the minds of governing men grow weary with 
a sense of inadequacy, is especially required in the Burmese 
Provinces, which are Indo-Chinese, not Indian. They have no 
natural connection with India at all. They are separated 
from the Empire by great adths of sea, their vast river 
system has no link with India, they are filled with peoples as 
unlike Indians as the Chinese are, with a different creed, a 
different ideal of life, and a different social system. The Indo- 
Chinese are so entirely without an aristocracy that the very 
germ of aristocratic feeling does not exist among them, they 
have neither caste nor any equivalent for it, and the social 
bond of custom, so immovable in India, hardly presses on 
their minds. There is literally no corporation among them, 
except the priesthood, which can be influenced at all. They 
have separate virtues, separate faults, and a separate intelli- 
gence; and they require a separate government, which will 
gradually learn to understand them, and which, while abso- 
lutely submissive to the Viceroyalty—that is, to the great 
military monarchy at the centre of Indian affairs—can 
and will, in domestic business, pursue a course of its 
own. The expense of constructing such a government is at 
first, of course, great, because it is of its essence that it should 
be regular, and that it should ensure order; but experience 
shows that under it population increases, revenue comes in, 
and all the material signs of civilisation develop and 
flourish, Whether the people are happier we do not know, 
for no man knows whether Indians most desire the leaden 
erder of our system, or the dramatic excitements of their 
own; but that they ought to be happier, from the 
European point of view, is undeniable. There are plenty of 
means for the new organisation, for India has no 
moral right to the whole of the Burmese surplus revenue, 
and the new Presidency will be magnificent enough in extent, 
in resources, and in opportunities of distinction to attract 
the ablest men. The Valley of the Irrawaddy, repossessed 
of its own seaboard—for that is an essential of the plan— 
should within ten years be one of the great States of Asia, 
with a population doubling every fifty years, with a trade in 
cereals, in fibres, and in wood equal to that of Bengal, and with 
most of the soil—say, a France—belonging to the Govern- 
ment. It seems to us that this prospect, which every Anglo- 
Indian knows to be well founded, would justify an expenditure 
of te» millions ; and brigandage once fairly suppressed by what 
is really a war, it will not cost five. 





A great fuss is made in some quarters about the ruby-mines, 
which have excited absurd hopes and aroused a mass of 
personal interests, the rival Syndicates fighting for them as if 
they were Continental “ concessions.” We believe the Govern- 
ment of India, at home and abroad, have made a very natural 
but regrettable mistake in offering them on lease at all. All 
such monopolies are nuisances, and we do not want the burden 
of protecting Companies intent on profit against angry miners, 
who want not wages, but a chance of gambling; angrier 
Shans, who claim tribute; and angriest Chinese, intent on a 
thousand per cent. The mines should have been handed over 
to the Forest Department of Burmah, which could have 
managed them for the State through royalties, or worked them 
for itself; but the matter is of trivial importance. The 
Government of India have not sold, and will never sell, any 
rights over the people. The Ruby Valley will probably be found 
easily exhaustible. The native miners have been depleting it 
for a century, and all the rubies the Burmese dynasty ever 
obtained would not supply the Treasury with as much profit 
as one small county well governed enough to grow its rice in 
peace. 


THE FOREIGN IMBROGLIO. 


KIND of mist has descended on foreign politics. With 
the telegraphs disorganised by the snow, and all the 
Governments putting out stories about their entire freedom 
from fear, it is not of much use trying to see through it; but 
we may state the view which for the moment obtains most 
credence, and some reasons for regarding it with distrust. It 
is asserted that Prince Bismarck, moved by the danger of a 
coalition between Russia and France, and by some recent 
revelations of the military weakness of Austria, has thrown 
over the Bulgarians entirely, and has concluded an engagement 
with Russia, under which the Czar will do as he pleases in 
the Eastern Balkans, while the Prince’s hand is left free to 
cope with France. The effect of this sudden decision is 
that if the Czar coerces Bulgaria, or even occupies it, 
Austria will be left alone to resist him, and Austria, aware 
of her unreadiness for immediate war, will, it is said, do 
nothing of ‘the kind, but will either advise the Bulgarians to 
submit to their fate, or will reopen the closed negotiations for 
a partition of the Eastern Peninsula; the total result being 
that there will be peace for another year, at the cost of rvin 
to all present hopes for the future of Eastern Euope. Prince 
Bismarck, in fact, perniits the Czar to win, rather than allow 
a war. 

The Russians in England are exulting over this reported 
decision of the German Chancellor, and there are certain known 
facts which give a sort of probability to the general statement. 
One is that the story of the impression created in Berlin by a 
full examination of Austria’s position in the event of war, 
is true. The inferiority of the Austrian to the Russian Army, 
as regards both strength and preparedness, was publicly 
assigned by the German Minister of War as a decisive reason 
for the increase of the Army, and has been quoted ever since 
to show that Austria, unless supported by England in arms, 
could not be sincere in pledging herself to resist a Russian 
occupation of Bulgaria. The Hungarian Press, again, which 
was so bitter in urging resistance, now doubts if Bulgaria is 
worth so many efforts, and the Viennese statesmen have veered 
round again towards the candidature of Nicholas of Mingrelia. 
Bulgaria, they say, must show herself grateful for the past 
sacrifices of the Russian people. There is evident depression 
at Sofia, shown in the reported intention to declare Bulgaria 
a Kingdom, and so, by daring Russia to oceupy, forcing 
the hand of Austria; and there has been some change, 
also in the Russian direction, at Bucharest, where the King 
watches the policy of Berlin with great assiduity. Finally, 
General Boulanger, whether acting sincerely or not, has suddenly 
changed his tone, and has publicly announced that France 
must content herself with perfecting her preparations for 
defence. A war of aggression is, he now thinks, impossible ; 
but France can defy any attack upon her frontiers. Trust- 
worthy intelligence of an arrangement between Russia and 
Germany would, of course, produce just that result, France 
being most unwilling to fight without a deeply committed and 
powerful ally. All these things certainly look as if the Con- 
tinental statesmen were aware that Russia had been detached 
from France by large concessions to the Southward. 

On the other hand, there is too much of the kaleidoscope 
about such a change in the situation. The German Staff must 
have all along been aware of the military ‘ weakness” of 
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Austria,—that is, of a certain clumsiness in her organisation 
which makes her always weak in the first days of a war, and 
is due in part to want of money, in part to the mixed char- 
acter of her officers, and in part, we fear, to deeply seated 
corruption in some of the auxiliary departments. Austria 
never wins in war, although she never suffers from defeat like 
other Powers, and she is always too late in utilising her vast 
supply of brave men. No new “ revelation ” can have occurred 
of a kind to influence Prince Bismarck’s judgment, or to in- 
duce him to risk the great alliance which has been for so long 
the very key-stone of his policy. That he will risk it by any 
“ arrangement ” which sacrifices the Balkans to Russia is hardly 
a matter for argument. The Hungarians always guide Vienna 
in the long-run, and the Hungarians are convinced of two things, 
—first, that partition would not suit them, as they would be 
swamped in Slavs; and secondly, that with Russia at Sofia, 
the Slav element in their population and that of Bohemia could 
not long be restrained. The feeling at Vienna, if Russia is 
allowed a free hand, will be that Prince Bismarck asks all 
and gives nothing, and the step from that to a search for 
a new alliance would not be a long one. It is difficult to 
imagine Prince Bismarck, who knows and shares the German 
feeling towards Slavs, accepting such a position, or risking 
the future of Germany so deeply merely to secure a present 
peace. German and Slav are sure to fight out their battle 
some day, while, with a composite Power like Austria, Germany 
may keep up an alliance of a century, and remain all the time 
as secure as is possible in a geographical position which cannot 
be divested of danger. The notion of an agreement between 
Germany and Russia in any large sense, or, indeed, any sense 
inconsistent with the Austrian alliance, seems to us, therefore, 
in a high degree improbable. It is conceivable that with the 
aged Emperor’s intense aversion to war, some compromise 
about Bulgaria has been arrived at not likely to be too accept- 
able in this country ; but rumour must as yet have consider- 
ably exaggerated the truth. Indeed, in an epidemic of lies 
such as is certainly abroad just now, there is scarcely any value 
in rumour of any kind, least of all in rumour unverified by any 
corroborative facts. 


THE SNOWSTORM AND THE WIRES. 


HE more civilised we get, the more pleasure fate seems to 
take in reminding us that increase of appliances is only 
increase of wants. What we are accustomed to have, that we 
look for; and if once in a way we do not find it, we think 
ourselves—nay, in a certain sense we are—just as badly off as 
though we had never known what it was to be without it. 
Sometimes, of course, the explanation is that the old machinery 
has been altogether superseded by the new, and is no longer in 
existence for us to fall back on. If all the railways out of 
London were temporarily put out of gear so that no letters could 
be sent by them, there would be few postboys or mail-coaches 
ready to dotheir work. At other times, the superseded machinery 
is still in being, but it seems so slow and feeble by comparison 
with that which has taken its place, as to be of hardly any use. 
The snowstorm of Sunday night has furnished a striking in- 
stance of this latter kind. Sudden and violent as it was, it did 
not damage the train services as much as many storms that have 
made far less noise in the world. Consequently, the delivery 
of letters, though it was often delayed, went on, if not with the 
usual regularity, at least with almost the usual frequency. The 
world was really no worse off, therefore, than it had been not 
so very many years ago. Though people could not telegraph, 
they could still write. But to be reduced to writing when you 
have been accustomed to a swifter method of communication, 
seems only one degree better than to be driven to sending 
balloons or carrier-pigeons. Of much of the consequent 
inconvenience no record has been kept. But to two 
large classes it has been brought home very distinctly. Poli- 
ticians felt it keenly on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday ; 
the Stock Exchange and every one interested in the Stock 
Exchange felt it very keenly on Tuesday. If the snow did not 
prevent Lord Hartington from coming home, it prevented him 
from letting Lord Salisbury know when he was coming, and it 
prevented that preliminary communication which might in 
some degree have anticipated his arrival. There was a time, 
not so long ago, when this delay would not have been felt to 
be an annoyance. That a politician much in request should 
be able to leave Rome on Sunday night and be in London on 
Wednesday night, sleeping a night at Monte Carlo on his way, 
would have seemed everything that could be desired. But now 
that we are accustomed to follow an important traveller along 











the road almost as closely as though we were in the same 
carriage, to hear from this place and from that, that the expected 
person reached this place or that at such a time, and con. 
tinued his journey without stopping, we seem deprived of 
indispensable information when all that we know is that he 
has been asked to come home, and in all probability is on hig 
road. So far as appears, the suspension of telegraphic com. 
munication between London and the Continent produced no 
political inconvenience beyond the denial of information to a 
natural, if not very intelligent curiosity, though the Germans, 
to judge from their extreme anger at ‘ English maladminig. 
tration, suffered a great deal more. The Stock Exchange, at 
all events in anticipation, felt the stoppage severely. Tuesday 
was the first day of the Settlement, but money was abnormally 
scarce. There was an abundant supply of it within reach, had 
it been possible to apply to the possessors of it. But in 
many cases this was out of the question. The country bankers 
are large lenders to the Stock Exchange, and on Tuesday a 
country banker was for the time an unapproachable being, 
Borrowing money requires communication between borrower 
and lender; and in this case, within the limits of the business 
day no communication was possible. Even the communication 
with America, which was less affected than that with most 
parts of England, was suspended for the greater part of the 
day, for no messages arrived in London from Wall Street until 
half-past 5 on Tuesday afternoon. The Stock Exchange 
was suddenly taken back to the days when there was no 
Atlantic cable; and after being accustomed for years to a 
rapidity of intercourse which makes London and New York 
equally convenient for bargains in American securities, the 
American continent might as well have disappeared altogether. 

The Post Office will now have to consider how to guard 
against these inconveniences for the future. Or, rather, it will 
have to decide whether it will guard against them for the 
future, For in this case there is an unusual absence of 
uncertainty either as to the cause of the mischief or as to 
its remedy. The storm waged especial war against telegraph- 
wires and telegraph-posts. On Sunday evening, London was 
connected with places outside by nearly five hundred wires ; 
on Monday morning, it was connected by six. All the rest had 
been broken, either by the weight of the snow or by the fall of 
the supporting-posts. In England, telegraphic communication 
was limited to Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, and 
there were wires to Scotland and Ireland. The whole country 
south, east, and west of London was completely isolated. 
How slowly the work of restoration went on may be seen from 
the fact that in the course of Monday only two more wires 
were brought into use,—one to Liverpool and one to Birming- 
ham, the latter enabling communications to be resumed with 
Bristol and the West of England. By the evening of Tuesday, 
twenty-nine wires were once more at work; but by Friday 
night the system had not been restored with anything like 
completeness. The delay in getting the system back to its 
normal state would have been much greater if the storm had 
not been exceedingly local. The greater part of the destruction 
is stated to have been within one hundred miles of London, 
and north of Birmingham local telegraphing went on as usual. 
Had the storm swept over the whole of England, the area of 
the work to be done in the way of repairs, and the time needed 
for getting through it, would have been enormously increased. 

The sole cause of these interruptions is the practice of 
carrying the telegraph-wires on posts, which must be exposed 
to the full force of the wind, instead of through pipes, which 
can be laid underground. No improvement that can be sug- 
gested in posts seems to be of full avail. Iron, indeed, is less 
liable to rot than wood, but this seems to give it no real 
superiority, for an iron post snaps as readily as a wooden one. 
The only thing, therefore, that can be done finally to prevent 
a recurrence of the inconvenience is to place the wires where 
the storm cannot reach them ; and the most effectual way of 
securing this is to enclose them in pipes and bury them. To 
this plan, however perfect as it is in almost all respects, there are 
two objections. One is that it is not possible to send messages 
quite so quickly through a pipe as it is when the wire is 
carried from post to post. There is one apparatus in particular, 
which can send six messages simultaneously along overhead 
wires, and only three along wires laid underground. This 
objection does not strike us as having much force. In the 
great majority of messages, this excessive speed is not of very 
great importance. Probably the machine which enables it to 
be attained is not in use except in places between which com- 
munication is exceptionally frequent ; and we do not see why, 
in these cases, overhead wires should not be maintained, and a 
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higher tariff charged for the use of them. The second objection 
is the financial one. It is reckoned that to introduce the 
system of underground wires would cost nearly £3,000,000, 
andeven this outlay would merely join the towns together, and 
leave the rural districts to be still served by overhead wires. 
Three millions is a large sum, and the Telegraph Department 
has not yet recovered the derangement consequent on the 
introduction of sixpenny telegrams. One way out of the 
difficulty would be to go back to the higher tariff; but it 
would be a very unpopular way, and would certainly incon- 
venience that great body of people who constantly send a 
message for sixpence when they would not send one for a 
shilling, and would far rather have this power in ordinary 
weather and forego it after an exceptional storm, than have the 
power of sending messages for a shilling, no matter what the 
weather might be. But with a Post Office that yields 
a surplus, and shows a constant growth in all its chief 
departments, it may not be beyond the ingenuity of 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer to devise some way of 
borrowing the money, and charging it on the Post Office 
revenue, which should admit of this great improvement being 
introduced at once, and the payment for it spread over a 
number of years. In large towns, at all events, the under- 
ground system should be introduced at once, because here 
there is an additional argument against the use of overhead 
wires in their very great danger. If the storm of Sunday 
night had come in the day-time, and not on a holiday, the 
destruction of life and limb in London alone might have been 
very great. The wires would have been so many guillotines 
worked by irresponsible executioners. To that risk, at all 
events, no large town ought to be exposed a moment longer 
than is necessary to provide the requisite protection. 








THE CZAR’S MOOD. 

HE European world is ringing with libels upon the 
Czar. The stories come from all quarters, and all sorts 

of men; they all bear the same stamp, and indicate the same 
qualities in their object; but from their very multiplicity and 
oneness of incident, they must be in the main libels. It is simply 
inconceivable that any Sovereign, sane or insane, should 
within a few weeks have shot an Aide-de-Camp, Major Reutern, 
have killed a German Military Attaché to the Embassy, Colonel 
Villaume, and have slain a physician to his household. Passion, 
however uncontrolled, would hardly show itself in habitual 
killing, though Peter the Great did once or twice attack the great 
officers around him in a way that suggested murderous intent, 
and as regards two of the stories, there is either no evidence, 
or evidence to the contrary. Nothing authentic is known 
of the physician story; Colonel Villaume is reported both by 
himself and his sister alive and well, thongh he may have been 
scolded; and about Major Reutern the chief evidence is the 
belief of some well-informed persons, the absence of denial 
from the family, and the intrinsic probability of the incident 
itself. It is not even alleged to be a murder, but only a 
homicide, the Czar, harassed by incessant plots, which pursue 
him even into the interior of his household—in the very midst of 
which he has received threatening letters that only the 
attendants on his person could have delivered—being said to 
have believed that the Aide-de-Camp intended an assassination, 
and to have drawn a revolver in self-defence. Knowing well the 
astounding myths which gather round an absolute Court when its 
head is for any reason hated or distrusted by any section of those 
around him, we wholly distrust even this story, though it has 
been repeated for weeks with every minuteness of detail, and, 
unlike the Villaume legend—probably an outgrowth of some 
scene in which the Czar gave loose to his irritation, as Napoleon 
I. repeatedly did, in threat and violent gesture—has never been 
denied by those immediately interested in the sufferer’s fate. 
Still, these stories, repeated about a great Sovereign, in capitals 
not hostile to him, and in circles little given to slander Emperors, 
raise a presumption that there is truth of a kind behind them, 
that scenes have occurred in Gatschina of a kind easily ex- 
aggerated into scenes of violence, and that the Czar is liable 
to accesses of wilfulness and fury recalling the bad traditions of 
his House, and, indeed, of his Throne, which was, as a pure auto- 
cracy, mainly built by a man, Ivan the Terrible, whose actions 
even the callous world of his day held to be explicable only on 
the theory of madness. We suspect, from all the evidence, that 
this presumption is justified, and that, in spite of Madame 
Novikofi’s indignant cries of denial—this lady, with credit- 





able loyalty, asserts in the Pall Mall Gazette that “the Czar’s 
nerves are of iron”—the Emperor of Russia is in a state of 
moody irritability which renders any act possible, and makes 
the task of those who are compelled to approach him most diffi- 
cult or terrifying. There is in that supposition no strain on 
credulity, for there is scarcely an experienced man, certainly no 
experienced physician, who has not repeatedly seen men still 
essentially sane, in whom irritability seemed to threaten the 
reason, and who, if physically powerful, or armed in any way 
with authority, have been only approachable with the utmost 
care. 


It is quite natural that Europe, especially if it credits the story 
of Major Reutern, should attribute such moods to positive, and, 
so to speak, medical insanity. Modern men of culture, accus- 
tomed to self-control, living among the restrained passions of 
modern society, and perhaps too well acquainted with medical 
theories, have little knowledge of the effect of habitual wilful- 
ness upon the mind; and though they see it in some children, 
who will, when irritated, stamp and roar, and bite like excited 
dogs, they disbelieve accounts of it as travellers’ tales, and 
whether in criminals or in Sovereigns, set down all tales of 
wilfnlness developing itself into fury as either falsehoods, or 
evidences of latent insanity, or, as in Theebau’s case, proofs 
of habitual drinking. [The last is often the true explanation of 
ferocious criminals, drink rousing in some natures a passion of 
dominance which rapidly becomes homicidal, and we suppose 
Sovereigns drink like other men; but it is remarkable in how 
few authentic memoirs we find drink quoted as a motive-power 
in the actions of Kings.] De Quincey, in his wonderful study 
of the early Cesars, the paper in which his power of suggestive 
narrative and his control over the resources of language are per- 
haps seen at their best, is, so to speak, driven by wonder at the 
wild wilfulness of his subjects, to suggest that all the Caesars of 
the Julian House were mad. Caligula may have been, though 
his symptoms, as recorded by Suetonius, are rather those of 
delirium tremens ; but the theory which makes of the grand though 
sinister statesman Tiberius, who gave the Roman Monarchy 
its final impress, a man of disordered mind in the ordinary 
medical sense, will not readily be accepted as correct. He was 
no more mad than Philip II., whose private life was much of 
the same kind. It would, as we read history, be far truer to say 
that power, when really absolute, so absolute that the volition is 
executive, and the necessity for self-restraint is unfelt, produces 
of itself a special mental disease, which is not insanity, because 
it would disappear with the power, but which has at 
intervals, like the passion of children, many of its ex- 
ternal symptoms and effects. Nero, the artist-Emperor, 
who was always seeking the impossible, and whom the early 
Christians believed to be the veritable incarnation of evil, may 
be said undoubtedly to have suffered from it; so did one or two 
of the Italian tyrants of the Renaissance; and so, in our 
judgment, though it is a disputable point, did Ivan the Terrible. 
Power of that sort, though it does not always injure the mind— 
for several of the Czsars, and some of the Emperors of Delhi, 
were men of splendid sanity and judgment—when it happens to 
fall to a man predisposed by inherited tendency, or by drink, 
or by special solitariness of nature, undoubtedly weakens 
the restraining force of the will, and strengthens impulse until 
many of his acts resemble closely the acts of madmen. Half 
the great Sovereigns of Asia, if their private lives were accurately 
known, would be seen to have had their characters, so to speak, 
poisoned by power, as directly as if they had been poisoned 
with one of the drugs which temporarily disturb reason. Drink, 
wild and continuous drunkenness with bad brandy, was the 
predisposing cause in Peter the Great, and, it is believed, in 
Theebau, and probably in the Emperor Baber, who, wise by day- 
light, would in the moonlight occupy himself with jumping from 
battlement to battlement of his palace, eighty feet from the 
ground. In Czar Paul, the predisposing cause was probably 
an insane tendency, though that is not quite proved; and in 
Alexander III., itis a solitariness almost beyond example. There 
is not a man in the world more deeply to be pitied than the pre- 
sent Emperor of Russia. The loneliness of Kings, a loneliness 
naturally resulting from their place, which hardly admits of 
friendship, and does not admit of equality, is always terrible, 
and is frequently felt by themselves so severely that they 
break through all restraints of prudence and moral law in 
order to be rid of it. Rather than not have friends, people 
before whom they can disrobe their minds and sit in mental 
slippers, they will give all power to favourites, or to women 
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who could be bought without any such sacrifices of their 
States or their subjects. It was under this impulse that 
Louis XIV., sated with beauty, married his cool adviser 
Madame de Maintenon, and Louis XY. trusted the power of 
making and unmaking Ministries to the incompetent courtesan 
Dubarry. The loneliness of a Czar, however, as absolute as a 
Cesar and as swiftly obeyed, so far above his subjects that 
Count Tolstoi, in the admirable series of historic sketches which 
he calls “ War and Peace,’ and issues as a novel, describes 
nobles as fainting with agitation at the sight of him, must be 
almost shocking. He is so utterly master, he can so completely 
and instantly make and unmake, the hostile exertion of his will, 
if he exerted it, would be so deadly in its force, that he can have 
no true equal, or friend, or easy companion. He may, like 
Alexander II., try to be bon camerade, or, like many Czars, 
surround himself with mistresses; but the distance remains 
always too great for true friendship, or for any perfect allevia- 
tion from society of the troubles of the mind, any lighten- 
ing of that burden of empire which, when his word is always 
final, so presses on the conscience even of evil Kings. It is 
scarcely possible to be wholly disinterested with a Czar, if only 
for the terrible powers his mere friendship places in your hands, 
scarcely possible, either, for the Czar not to perceive or to sus- 
pect in every sentence uttered some concealed intent. In any 
nature, such a position must beget habitual suspicion; and 
when the Czar is by nature, or has become through cruel 
experience, gloomy, reserved, and unsocial, the suspiciousness 
must rise into a mastering passion. Add that the Czar has 
been driven by the Nihilists into a life of almost utter 
seclusion; that he has reason to fear for his life at every 
hour in the day, and from the most unlikely quarters; that he 
is deprived of intimates by his virtues, as well as by the dread 
he inspires; and that he has no children old enough to share 
his thoughts ; and we may imagine to what heights suspicious- 
ness may rise in him, and how near to the sources of fury every 
thought may lie. Do any of our readers remember the strongest 
sketch Anthony Trollope ever drew, that of Lord Chiltern—one 
of the personages who suggest that, under other circum- 
stances, he might have rivalled the great masters of character 
painting? We do not remember in fiction a character quite 
so separate yet so natural as his. Imagine Lord Chiltern on 
a Throne, surrounded by traitors, beset with difficulties, bafiled 
by circumstances, betrayed in his hopes, poisoned with the 
national pessimism, yet with power of life or death, ruin or pro- 
motion, over all who approach him, able to inflict Siberia by a 
note of two lines, or to order a war by ringing a hand-bell, and 
we have what we at least believe the reigning Emperor of Russia 
to be. There is no need of imputing insanity to such a man in 
such a position ; or of repeating stories, exaggerated or invented, 
of his outbursts; or, we may add, of wondering if he should find 
in war, that is, in the most absorbing of all possible bursts of 
action, a refuge from the Fates, and from himself. 





ANNIVERSARIES. 
E have sometimes wondered what life would be to beings 
who had no periodic recurrences by which to measure 
out their actions, feelings, and memories,—beings whose little 
lives, instead of bein; “rounded with a sleep,” should not be 
rounded at all by any events repeated at more or less regular 
intervals. It is conceivable, of course, that instead of lives 
measured by the revolutions of the earth on its own axis, of the 
moon round the earth, and of the earth round the sun, and of 
special multiples or subdivisions of these, like weeks and de- 
cades, and jubilees and centenaries, there are lives which are 
measured only by the consciousness of will, exerted as it might 
be, for example, in a world which, without revolving upon its 
own axis, shot through space in an approximately straight 
line, so as never to return into the same relations with 
other stars, or suns, or moons which it had held before. In 
such a world it is difficult to conceive how life could be 
measured at all, except by the growing length of memory, by 
_ the gradual extension of personality over a longer and longer 
track. Instead of connecting and comparing events which had 
taken place at the same time of the day, or month, or year, or 
at the same point in the century, the inhabitants of such a world 
could classify together only those events which were intrinsically 
alike, without relation to the connecting links furnished by 
periodicity. There could bein a world of that sort no such things 
as anniversaries, or what correspond to anniversaries in the sub- 
divisions of a year by which we measure our doings, and the 








result would be that we should certainly have no artificial re. 
minders of the past, such as are furnished us when a new morning 
recalls what we were doing on the morning before ; when a birth. 
day reminds us of growing years; when a Christmas or New Year 
suggests how the work of the Church or the world prospers or 
fails ; when a new spring or autumn recalls the emotions of springs 
and autumns long past. 


What would be the main difference between such a life lived 
in continuous linearity, as it were, by creatures otherwise resem- 
bling us, and the life we know, of which seasonal reminders con- 
stitute so very large an element? Why, chiefly, we think, that 
half the significance of experience would be lost to such crea. 
tures for want of reminder on reminder, for want of renovating 
associations and the various passions of reminiscence. An 
inhabitant of such an imaginary world, if at all like ourselves in 
his original constitution, would be different in this, that the 
framework of his life would not compel him, as ours does, to 
compare what he has felt with what he does feel, what he has 
been with what he is, what he has thought with what he does 
think, so that he would be a creature with half the lines of his 
experience effectually rubbed out before they had taught him 
what they had to teach. In youth at least, the periodic returns 
of the time when we have experienced a great joy or a great grief, 
a great responsibility or a great danger, are, in their effect upon 
us, not very different from recurrences of the original experience 
itself. Even the return of the hour of the day, of the day of the 
week, of the day of the month, adds a new touch to the effect and 
significance of the original event. Doubtless that does not apply 
in anything like the same degree to the aged, for age, if it has 
not already absorbed this teaching of experience into the very 
substance of character, has become too indurated to be impressed 
by the memory of that of which the first impact was not 
impressive. But in youth certainly it often happens that 
the keen reminder of former joy or pain which anniver- 
saries bring with them, completes the teaching of the original 
experience, and sometimes even doubles the force of that experi- 
ence. There are minds too elastic to be taught all that they 
ought to be taught by any one lesson; but the returning strokes 
of anniversary aiter anniversary, as they come in all sorts of 
different connections with other aspects of life, drive deep into 
the character the seed which the first experience only tempo- 
rarily lodged there. For it must be remembered that what anni- 
versaries bring is not merely the revival of an old and vivid 
experience, but its revival in close connection with what is 
new; and so it happens that the old event throws its light 
or its shadow over the later life with far more vividness than 
would be possible were we dependent only on a memory not re- 
awakened into periodic activity by seasonal associations which 
secure the blending of the influences of the past and present. 
It is the periodic character of our life, the return of the seasons 
in which we have experienced what went most to our hearts, 
that chiefly helps the past to influence the present. Let any 
man compare for a moment the vividness with which he recalls 
any event that may have seriously influenced his character and 
destiny, at the times and seasons in which it first happened, and 
the far slighter vividness with which he recalls it at other 
seasons as a part merely of the story of his life, and he will 
see at once that without the periodic return of days and 
months and years, memory would be robbed of a great portion 
of its educating power. Anniversaries renew delight and revive 
suffering with a force with which it is impossible for the un- 
assisted memory to renew or revive either the one or the other. 
They are the auxiliaries by which Providence feepens the lines 
and touches which our minds and hearts are too frail to receive 
at a single stroke without being shattered by the blow. As the 
substance of the tree grows, the letters engraved upon the bark 
when it was a young tree must be renewed, if they are not to be 
obliterated by the newer growth. Just so, as the substance of 
character grows, the impressions made upon the child or youth 
must be renewed, if they are to penetrate the whole nature ; and 
this is the work which anniversaries help to effect for us. 


Anniversaries exert much less real influence, though they fall 
into a great deal more elaboration of observance, when they 
commemorate public events than when they commemorate only 
individual experience. Every one must have noticed how diffi- 
cult it is to keep even the observances of religious events up to 
the mark at which they ought to aim. Christmas often de- 
generates into a season when Christmas-beef is attainable and is 
eaten in too great quantities, when Christmas-cards are poured 
through the post, and when Christmas-trees are full of toys; in 
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Catholic countries the season before Lent degenerates into a car- 
nival of almost silly merriment; while in England Easter and 
Whitsuntide are apt to be regarded chiefly as seasons suitable for 
excursions and beanfeasts. Of course, the reason for these de- 
generations is that it is difficult for men to renew in their fresh- 
ness the feelings which the great events of the Church were at 
first powerful to excite, and that therefore in such creatures as we 
are, every season of joy is apt to travesty itself in the poorest 
forms of revelry. Perhaps the degeneration in secular holidays, 
though not so marked because not starting from so high a level, 
is in some respects even more pitiable. New Year’s Day becomes 
in one country a mere day for taxing friendship in the form of 
étrennes; while July 4th becomes in another country an occasion for 
artificial and unreal spread-eagleism. So, too, St. Patrick’s and 
St. Andrew’s Days are hardly ever occasions of any real dignity ; 
and for a similar reason, the celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee 
is only too likely to be a failure. It is hardly possible to 
find any outward observance that is not either too emphatic 
or too uninteresting to express fitly, year after year, those 
feelings of sincere and quiet patriotism which cannot 
possibly occupy (except on unique occasions) the whole heart 
of man. Therefore we must say that any formal celebra- 
tion of political anniversaries—which do not usually excite the 
deepest of human feelings, and are pretty certain, nine years out 
of ten at least, to make larger demands on the enthusiasm of 
those who observe them than it is easy adequately to meet 
—is a mistake, and much more likely to promote that un- 
reality of language which dilutes instead of concentrating the 
more genuine political emotions, than to make men honour the 
occasion duly. Anniversaries which commemorate what is dear 
to the personal affections are of the greatest value to us. They 
are natural, they do not require any formalities of celebration, 
and they do not interrupt the free play of ordinary life; while 
they do weld the past and the present into a more living whole, 
and do rehearse most impressively the lessons of our past experi- 
ences. The same might be said of our religious celebrations, if 
we had only the power to keep up their spiritual freshness, and to 
resist their tendency to degenerate into mere conventional oppor- 
tunities for congratulation or self-reproach. But literary and 
political anniversaries are, we feel sure, much oftener abused than 
used to good purpose. ‘They are made the occasions of all sorts 
of artificial enthusiasm which tends directly to eat the heart out 
of political and literary feeling. When men get together to 
praise their forefathers for being patriots, or to magnify the 
civilisation of the last fifty years, or to eulogise the poetry of 
Burns, or the universality of Goethe, or the sentiment of Rousseau, 
or the grandeur of Dante, they get to phrase-making, and try 
to overbid each other in encomium,—of which effort nothing 
comes buta downward step in the truthfulness of national speech. 
Anniversaries are useful chiefly in blending together the deeper 
feelings and associations that mould individual lives into a 
whole. Make them the formal occasions on which you devote an 
unnatural proportion of thought and feeling to a single strand 
in the complex web of life, and you are sure to induce many to 
say what they only half-think, aud to express emotions which 
they only half-feel. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD RANDOLPH’S CONVERSION TO 
RETRENCHMENT. 


[To tue EpitTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 


Sm,—Lord Randolph Churchill has left the Ministry because he 
disapproves of the proposal of his colleagues to increase military 
and naval expenditure, and consequently to increase taxation, 
which he wished to reduce. This no doubt means that he 
thinks “peace and retrenchment” will be a popular cry. In 
thinking that the electors will prefer a diminished Income-tax to 
national safety, he has probably made as great a mistake as Mr. 
Gladstone in 1874, when he dissolved Parliament with a promise 
to get rid of the Income-tax altogether, and met with a crushing 
defeat. 


It is worth recalling that Lord Randolph, just before his 
departure for India—I think in the autumn of 1885—gave his 
ideas on financial policy to an interviewer from the office of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and they amounted briefly to this: Protec- 
tion for everybody, and a Government that will feel no timidity 
about spending money.—I am, Sir, &c., J. J. M. 








LIBERAL UNIONIST POLICY. 
[To THs Ep1ror oF THe “ SpectaTor. ” | 

Sir,—You have shown in your article on “ Liberal Unionist 
Organisation” that it is not by sitting still, but by active pro- 
pagandism, that the Union can be permanently maintained. 
Will you allow me to suggest that not only propagandism, but 
also Parliamentary action going much beyond the purely defen- 
sive tactics hitherto deemed sufficient, will be urgently needed ? 

For the present, Home-rule is the question of the day. Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues are in office because they represent 
the opinion of the majority of the electors upon that question. 
But experience plainly shows that the nation will not go on for 
an indefinite number of years occupying itself with one ques- 
tion only. From time to time, too, some question suddenly 
springs up of so urgent a character that for the moment all 
other political controversies seem to be forgotten. So it was in 
1855, after the disastrous mismanagement of the Crimean War; 
from 1876 to 1880, during the progress of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Eastern policy ; in 1884, upon the rejection of the Franchise Bill. 
Now, to maintain the Union, the nation must keep the Unionist 
Party in power for some years to come, be their conduct in rela- 
tion to other questions what it may. Though they be respon- 
sible for a war however calamitous, or for a home policy however 
unpopular, yet as long as the bulk of the Liberal Party, with 
five-sixths of the Irish Members at their back, advocate Home- 
rule, the nation must remain debarred from its habitual remedy 
of achange of Ministry when things go wrong. Can it be 
taken for granted that the nation will submit to this? It may 
be truly said that the Home-rule Question transcends in im- 
portance almost every other question; but then, has the study 
of what you have sometimag termed political proportion been 
extensively pursued by the average elector? Even already we 
hear of things that may strain the fidelity of many Unionists- 
A reactionary Local Government Bill is announced. The 
democracy are now masters in England, to them it belongs to 
decide between peace and war, to maintain or overturn the House 
of Lords, the Church, and the Union itself. Yet it is alleged to 
be in contemplation to withhold from the rural democracy for the 
advantage of a privileged class the levying and administration in 
their own counties of the local rates paid largely out of their own 
pockets. The expectation clearly is that the Liberal Unionists 
must submit to this measure for fear of endangering the Union. 
Then we are told that the three acres and a cow are to be 
‘“‘ permissive.” I happen to be amongst those who look upon any 
serious three-acres-and-a-cow legislation in England as very 
much on a par with the “ Plan of Campaign” in Ireland. But 
the raral democracy does not take that view, and if the 
agricultural labourer should ever have to choose between a real 
three acres and a real cow with Home-rule, and a mere per- 
missive and imaginary acreage and cow with the Union, is it 
not quite possible that he may prefer the former alternative ? 

Now is the time, I therefore venture to submit to you, before 
such complications have arisen, and while the Home-rule 
Question is still uppermost in men’s minds, that it behoves the 
Unionist leaders to grasp the causes which (it is useless to 
deny) have filled the minds of the vast majority of Irishmen 
with a passionate desire for Home-rule, and to do whatever itis 
practicable to do by legislation to remove those causes. Looking 
at the question broadly, has not the longing for Home-rule had 
its origin in the simple fact that for eighty-six years which have 
elapsed since the Union, the Imperial Parliament has utterly 
failed so to govern Ireland as to produce either content or 
prosperity ? Little attention has, in truth, been ever hitherto 
paid to popular feeling in Ireland. I do not believe that it is 
possible to point to a single important remedial measure, from 
Catholic Emancipation in 1829 to the Land Act of 1881, which 
was assented to by the Imperial Parliament because it was 
desired by the Irish nation. Every one of them was assented 
to in the hope of allaying some revolutionary agitation in 
Treland which had become inconvenient to the English nation. 
Now, I do not assert that England can act upon Lord Beacons- 
field’s epigrammatic proposal that she should avert revolution in 
Ireland by giving to Irishmen without a revolution all that they 
hoped to gain from a revolution. The very first thing at present 
hoped for from revolution is a wholesale spoliation of the land- 
owning class, which it would be disgraceful to England to per- 
mit. But it does not follow that because England cannot do 
for Irishmen all that they desire, she should do nothing. There 
are plenty of grievances and abuses in Ireland now poiated to 
by the Home-rulers with telling effect as proof positive of 
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the mischief of English ascendency which cannot be too 
promptly remedied. But by almost universal consent, the 
agrarian question needs to be settled before all others. Yet 
I would submit that there seems little certainty that this ques- 
tion will be seriously grappled with in the coming Session. The 
only scheme before the public is that the British taxpayer should 
make himself responsible for a vast sum of money—something 
between a hundred and two hundred millions sterling—to be 
applied in buying out the landlords. But we have heard less 
and less of this scheme of late, and I should apprehend that 
the more it is examined and discussed, the less likelihood 
is there that the British tax-payer will assent to it. Even 
supposing Irish tenants to be honestly willing to pay the 
terminable rents that would have to be imposed upon them, 
yet if agricultural prices remain as they are now, and stiil more 
if they go lower, very many tenants would, I believe, be unable 
to pay them. The scheme seems likely enough to dwindle down 
into the advance of an additional five, or ten, or twenty millions 
under Lord Ashbourne’s Act. Great as are these sums, they 
are not large enough to make any real impression whatever on 
the agrarian difficulty. A few landowners would be benefited, 
but the purchase of an estate here and there by the tenants 
would leave the difficulty throughout Ireland, as a whole, just 
as it was before. 

The agrarian question has since the beginning of this century 
been settled in several countries of Europe without the help of 
any such deus ex machind as the British nation to put down 
two hundred millions. If England be willing to provide 
money to buy out the landlords on the great scale needful, no 
Trishman can object. But if she be not willing, then I submit 
that a settlement of the agrarian question on other lines should 
be boldly attempted. A settlement without the aid of English 
money must, no doubt, necessarily inYolve sacrifices and con- 
cessions by the classes interested in land, perhaps not excepting 
mortgagees and annuitants. But if England will neither buy 
out the landlords as a body, nor grapple at once with the agrarian 
question by some other adequate means, her incapacity will do 
more than any number of Home-rule speeches to strengthen the 
belief too prevalent amongst Irishmen that nothing but Home- 
rule can extricate Ireland from her difficulties.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An IrisHMan, 





FAIR RENT IN IRELAND. 

[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sm,—The present fixed rent in Ireland has evidently broken 
down. What is a fair rent in one year is not a fair rent in 
another. However, at present nearly all over Ireland rent has 
been fixed for fifteen years, presumably on a calculation of the 
prices obtainable for farm produce. Could not this be considered 
as a standard for a sliding-scale? Oats, hay,and potatoes were 
at a certain price when the rent was fixed. They go up or down 
in the market. Could it not be so arranged that rents might go 
up or down with prices? I merely offer this suggestion to you 
as a possibility of arriving at a fair solution of this vexed 
question.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lorne Hall, Torquay, December 27th. J. M. Ciements. 





THE “PLAN OF CAMPAIGN.” 
(To Tue Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Will you allow me, as an Irish Protestant property- 
holder, to explain why I think it is that the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign” is not substantially immoral? Prices have fallen so 
much in Ireland, that there is no economic rent derivable from 
the holdings on the properties where the “ Plan” is being proposed, 
and the only reason why there is any question of rent at all, is 
because on each of these holdings there is a cottage, and perhaps 
some other buildings; and the struggle is as to whether the 
tenant will or will not pay what is virtually house-rent, rather 
than be turned out of these buildings. Now, these buildings 
are the work of the tenant’s hands, and not the work of the 
landlord’s; and, rightly or wrongly, he objects to pay house- 
rent for a house which he himself has built. His brother 
in the town, who is perhaps quite as poor a man, and quite as 
fervent a Parnellite, pays me my rent for his house or room to 
the day, and never questions my right, because I built the town 
house, and he did not. Ricardo defined agricultural rent as the 
surplus value of the produce after paying the outgoings and 
providing the remuneration of the cultivators; and your corre- 
spondent, “An English Radical,” is therefore economically, as 
well as morally right, in deeming that rent ought not to be paid 





if it has only been “ earned elsewhere.” Your simile of the man 
who wanted to buy a sixpenny loaf for fourpence fails, because 
in the Irish case the flour was collected, and the loaf made and 
baked, by the man who is asked by somebody else to pay for it, 
The tenants in the West are willing to pay something this year, 
for the sake of peace and quietness, although they think that 
nothing is due; but they will not pay an impossible rent, or 
one which would leave them and their families without the 
necessaries of life. 

Throughout all these years of crisis, I have never found any 
disposition on the part of numerous house-tenants, mapy of 
them of the poorest class, to shirk their obligations. The only 
cases in which I have been asked to reduce rent, or give time for 
it, have been in relation to comparatively wealthy tenants of the 
landlord and salary-receiving class. I wonder that the difference 
of behaviour on the part of Irish urban and rural tenants has not 
convinced more persons that the rural tenants have not only 
necessity but morality to justify their attitude. It is a mistake, 
in fact, to talk about these Western tenants ever having made 
any “bargain” or “contract” to pay their rents. Where the 
rents are the “old rents,” the answer is that they w e not free 
agents; where they are the judicial rents, the answer is that 
the State, not the tenants, made the bargain. Deeming Home- 
rule to be ultimately inevitable, I am sincerely anxious to see it 
come about as soon and as peaceably as possible, regarding the 
present leaders of the Irish movement, including Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. O’Brien, to be men of the sternest probity, in whose hands 
the real interests of all Protestants and property-owners like 
myself will be entirely safe.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN Irisu Prorestant. 

[On what does our correspondent base the assumptions of his 
second sentence? We believe that in a considerable number of 
cases, those assumptions are quite incorrect. The reason the town 
tenant pays his rent when he can, while the rural tenant pays 
it only when he must, is that the National League have not 
even endeavoured to persuade the former that he can get his 
house for nothing, and have persuaded the Jatter that he can and 
ought to get his land for nothing.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





MADAGASCAR. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,” | 

Sir,—In his notice of “ A Madagascar Manual,” published in 
your columns of December 25th, the reviewer asks :— Yet what 
does Mr, Oliver mean by his other remark, that ‘Mr. Parrett, 
unfettered by any engagement, returns to Antananarivo, where 
his disinterested counsels cannot fail to sustain Rainilaiarivony 
in his difficult task of working out the freedom and independence 
of his country ?? Is English ‘intrigue’ to oust the French from 
such hold as the Franco-Malagasy Treaty has given them over 
the Hovas ?” 

To this quite pertinent question I would reply, “No! em- 
phatically, no!” I do not believe that either Mr. Parrett, or, 
indeed, any Englishman worthy of the name, could wish to 
deprive France of any treaty rights fairly obtained after great 
sacrifices from a small, semi-civilised Power but lately emerged 
from barbarism; but I do believe that the candid advice of an 
upright Englishman, whose honesty of purpose and single- 
heartedness have been well proved as above suspicion during a 
trying period of a quarter of a century, may be proffered when 
asked for, and accepted in good faith, without the imputation of 
sinister design. 

As to the practical effect of Mr. Parrett’s former promptings, 
I might point out the contrast between the active Christian 
Imerina of to-day and the inert heathen Imerina as it existed 
when I first welcomed Mr. Parrett on his arrival in Antananarivo 
on September 2nd, 1862, before the present ruler of the Hovas 
had acquired supreme power. I mean, in fact, that in Mr. 
Parrett, the Malagasy Premier has found a trusty, reliable 
councillor on whom he has depended for guidance in difficulties 
ever since the deposition of his predecessor in 1864. No wonder 
is it that the French speak of him as le pilote imprimeur, and 
that the good Father de la Vaissiére cannot refrain from sneering 
at la barque de Rainilaidriviny pilotée par M. Parrett. 

It must not be forgotten that Mr. Parrett’s personal repre- 
sentations to M. de Freycinet first initiated the projet d’arrange- 
ment which led up to the Patrimonio Treaty; and, therefore, 
when it comes to a question of the interpretation of that Treaty, 
I contend that it is not intriguing on his part, as a trustee con- 
fidentially employed in the negotiation, to see fair play; nay, 








rather, that he is bound to stand by the side of the people for 
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whom he obtained favourable terms, and for which, therefore, 
he is to a great extent responsible, and see that they obtain their 
full measure of justice. 

Mr. Parrett disembarked at Tamatave on November 6th, and 
the special correspondent of Le Temps, writing from that port 
on November 19th, thus describes my friend :—* Presque au 
moment ot les douze Hovas s’embarquaient avec M. Daumas sur 
le ‘ Tarn,’ le fameux Parrett débarquait i} Tamatave du steamer 
anglais ‘Taymouth Castle.’ Le sieur Parrett est un petit homme 
grissonnant, a face anguleuse, a profil tranchant. C’est notre 
pire ennemi, et le pire de nos ennemis. Son passé est de ceux 
qu’on ne remue pas sans éclaboussure. Questionnez 4 cet égard 
la famille Kingdon. Ce missionnaire méthodiste défroqué est le 
principal instigateur de la gherre de 1883. C’est lui qui, d 
Tananarive, a entretenu la résistance, soutenu les défaillances, 
échauffé les courages, fait croire au succés final. Ila été, il est 
le conseiller intime, l’4me damnée du premier ministre, et bien 
certainement il vient essayer de nous quelque tour de sa 
facon.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. Pasrretp Ontver, Captain, late R.A. 


BOOKBINDING. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,”’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Williams, has hit on one fault 
with regard to modern bookbinding, but not the only fault. It 
was mentioned, I believe, at the recent Conference of Librarians 
that the sheets in many cases are not stitched, the binders being 
content with glueing them to the covers. Expensive books are 
treated in this way, as well as cheap books, and the result is 
that directly a volume is used it comes to pieces. There was a 
time when a book said to be bound in cloth was really bound; 
now it is merely put together cheaply and badly. If the book- 
buyer is forced after the use of a few weeks to rebind his pur- 
chases, it would be more for his advantage if new books were 
issued, as on the Continent, in paper covers. But it is surely a 
miserable kind of economy that induces our great London pub- 
lishers to bring out their volumes in this slovenly fashion.—l 
am, Sir, &., J. D. 


POETRY. 


A CITY COURTSHIP. 
Tue proper place for courting, 
By the story-books’ reporting, 
Is some lane or meadow-pathway, out of sight of town, 
With the sweetness blowing over 
From the fields of beans and clover, 
And the skylark dropping nestward as the sun goes down. 


But I’ve met my little Sally 
At the mouth of Dawson’s Alley, 
And we’ve walked along together tow’rds the Dome of Paul’s, 
’Mid the jostling crowd that passes 
*Neath the flaring lamps and gases, 
And the shouting of the drivers, and the newsboys’ calls. 


And the lily of the valley 
That I gave my little Sally 
Was the faded penny bouquet that a flower-girl sells ; 
She has never seen one growing, 
As it’s easy to be showing, 
For its birthplace is the Dreamland that’s beyond Bow Bells. 
Oh! it pains me in our walking— 
All the oaths and shameful talking, 
And the folks that brush her passing, and the glances bold! 
But though evil things may touch her, 
They can never hurt or smutch her, 
For she turns the dirt to sweetness, as a flower the mould. 











Nay, it’s not in country places, 
’Mid the fields and simple faces, 
Out of sight and sound of evil, that a pure heart grows ; 
It is here in London city, 
In the sin and shame and pity ; 
For the pure heart draws its pureness from the wrong it knows. 


When my Sally’s sweetness found me, 
I was like the men around me; 
I was coarse and low and selfish as the beast that dies ; 
But her grace began to win me, 
And my heart was changed within me, 
And I learned to pray from gazing in my darling’s eyes. 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 





ART. 


—_—_———_ 


MR. BRETT’S PAINTINGS AT THE FINE ART 
SOCIETY. 

Ir is really to be wished that more painters would follow Mr. 
Brett’s example, and show what great results may be obtained 
from one season’s work. In the present exhibition there are 
forty-six sketches and three small pictures, all of which have 
been done during the summer season of 1886. The exhibition is 
a most interesting one,— interesting as showing the excellences 
and deficiencies of the painter; and perhaps it would be hard to 
say which predominate. 

Some years ago, the present writer was talking to this artist 
on the subject of ideas in works of art, and the extent to which 
they should be encouraged by painters. Of the precise words 
which Mr. Brett used I will not at this length of time be certain, 
but the gist of his opinion was as follows:—‘ Ideas! I don’t 
want any ideas in pictures; there are no ideas in mine. What 
the artist has got to do, is to paint what he sees; to see a little 
beauty, and then die.” Well, this is the secret of Mr. Brett’s 
power,—the secret also of Mr. Brett’s weakness. He has 
banished ideas from the realm of Art, or rather, attempted to 
banish them, for a little bit of idea will creep in now and then, in 
spite of his efforts ; and his painting has become, crudely speaking, 
the delineation of an uninteresting beauty,—in some instances 
more strictly speaking, of no beauty at all. Of this we will 
speak further a little way down; but for the moment, before 
entering into detail, we must say a few words upon the 
“ Commentaries ” which Mr. Brett has affixed to the catalogue 
of his sketches, and Mon one or two statements therein con- 
tained. 

This is a most amusing piece of writing,—terse, vigorous, and 
to the point, and expressed with a brusquerie very characteristic 
of the artist and very pleasant to the reader, but it is also full of 
crudest dogmatism, and contains a good many random charges 
against art critics, and much glorification of Mr. John Brett, 
A.R.A. It is all very well for an artist, in the privacy of 
his studio, to say that it is a well-established practice, “if you 
cannot dig, and to beg you are ashamed, you go into business as 
an art critic;” but the sneer is too easy a one to redound to 
the credit of an artist who himself indulges in art criticism 
of the most superficial and exasperating kind. A painter who 
only sees in the works of David Cox daubs and blots just 
distinct enough to suggest the most superficial aspect of 
things, is hardly a critic entitled to condemn the partiality or 
blindness of others, for the very truth which he tells us with 
so much insistance is to be found in his own work, is the 
quality which lies at the root of Cox’s art, since all verities 
are not of the catalogue order, and the broad facts of Nature 
are frequently expressed by great artists in inverse ratio 
to the apparent minute detail of their rendering. Take, 
for instance, a portraiture of clouds—and “ portraiture” is 
essentially the right word to use here—since Mr. Brett paints 
every cloud in elaborate detail, and compare the truths of the 
sky as rendered by the dauber Cox, and by these “ optically 
correct” sketches by Mr. Brett. The inferiority of the latter 
artist is too marked to be disputable. Look round these 
forty-six sketches, done in the varying weather of four months, 
and notice that there are scarcely more than two classes of sky 
in the whole series, one of these being greatly in predominance— 
that representing two or three long lines of cumulus clouds 
stretching across the sky some slight distance above, and in- 
variably parallel to the horizon—and then think for a moment 
of the (almost literally) thousand varieties of skies of which Cox 
was master,—of the golden light of his sunsets, of the depth and 
grandeur of his stormclouds, of the spacious calm of his cirrus 
skies, of the breezy freshness of such pictures as “ The Hayfield” 
and the “ Calais Pier.” Why, to compare one of these men with 
the other, in respect to their general fidelity to cloud nature, is 
like comparing an actor who has elaborated with care one small 
part, to a great tragedian who has studied the reproduction of all 
the passions and sorrows of humanity. 

Mr. Brett sees nothing in Cox but a hasty sketcher,—why ? 
Because Mr. Brett does not see in Nature—see, that is, in the 
sense of appreciating and making his own—all those diverse and 
beautiful effects which appealed to the elder painter; and this 
brings us at once to the great defect of these sketches, and 
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that is, whatever their merits, that they are in the fullest 
sense of the word, merits of the earth, and not merits of the air. 
You may focus a microscope, as it were, upon rock, or grass, 
or hill, or even on the calm ripples of sunny water; but the cloud 
which passes, with its multitudinous subtle changes, across the 
wide vault of the sky, and the wave which drives hurriedly 
before the wind, or tumbles brokenly upon the shore, must be 
seized, if at all, by the mind’s sympathy and perception, rather 
than by the slow accuracy of the hand. 

The very conception of a painter which causes him to believe 
that detailed accuracy to Nature is invariably possible, is one that 
implies the certainty of his losing the broader truths of his sub- 
jects. The artist who will invariably render the special tint of 
each spot of lichen, each blade of grass, each ripple of water, is 
most apt to surrender—and surrender unconsciously—the effect 
of atmosphere, and the unity of impression with which all natural 
details are surrounded and modified; and so truly is this the 
case with Mr. Brett’s work, that his (so-called) optical and scien- 
tific truth makes him continually forget to grasp the fact which 
lies at the very groundwork of outdoor painting,—the first truth 
of natural effect, viz., that it is from the sky and not the earth 
that the light comes. In not a few of the sketches before us, 
even in the effects of summer skies, supposed to be radiant with 
light, the sky is one of the darkest parts of the whole picture ; 
and the clouds have, in their minute modelling, lost all that sense 
of lightness, transparency, and distance which is of the very 
essence of their impressiveness. Mr. Brett has brought them 
down to earth for us. This is not to be wondered at when 
considered in connection with this painter’s theory. He 
says that all clouds more than 15° above the horizon 
are diffuse, and, with one exception, have no forms of any 
interest, and asserts that the necessa€ clouds can be swept 
in with complete certainty and “with a degree of sem- 
blance that may be called absolute.” Certainty! absolute 
resemblance! Great heavens! where can the man have lived 
and painted during his “forty industrious years?” one is 
tempted to exclaim. Has he never seen a sunset? or a dawn ? 
or a storm ? or a moonlight? or the gradation of an evening 
sky P or the softness of a rain-cloud ? or the million flakes of 
brightness which dash up almost from the horizon to the 
zenith? or, in fact, any of the more beautiful cloud effects ? 
Let him go to the National Gallery and look at his Turners, 
and then read Mr. Ruskin’s description of the cirri and the 
cumuli, before he writes such confident nonsense for the 
future. 

But passing from Mr. Brett’s literary dogmas and artistic 
deficiencies, to the excellences of his painting, let us point out 
what are really the merits to be found in these sketches,—merits 
one is apt to forget in the irritation of the artist’s excessive 
claims on their behalf. And, first of all, let us speak of the 
technical excellence with which Mr. Brett depicts the brilliancy 
of cast sunlight. It is true that to this end he frequently—almost 
habitually—surrenders the light in the sky ; but he does manage 
to convey with intensity the light cast upon the rock, or on the 
water, from an unseen sun. Another merit in many of these 
sketches, especially in one called “ Silver Clyde,” is the painter’s 
power in rendering the transparency of calm water. This he does 
with the greatest knowledge; it is the one point, in fact, in 
which his quasi-scientific study of Art has borne fruit. In the 
minutest variations of colour, and in the power of indicating 
precisely, and yet unobtrusively, the ripples on water in calm 
weather, Mr. Brett has scarcely a rival. Again, this artist is 
able when he takes the trouble—which is not always—not only 
to draw with precision and freedom the forms of his rocks and 
mountains, but to endow them with an appearance of firmness 
and solidity, to make their opacity and immovability as true 
and interesting as the translucency of the water. Look for an 
instance of this at the drawing entitled “ Farland Rocks,” 
which is, indeed, in many ways one of the best sketches of 
the collection; and note, in addition to the merits we have 
mentioned, the easy and yet minute indications of form in the 
drawing of the distant mountains, and note the completeness 
with which the long grass and yellow flowers in the foreground 

are suggested with comparatively little work. 

It is a sarcastic commentary on Mr. Brett’s assertion that a 
finished picture should be more like the real scene than a sketch, 
that the picture which he entitles ‘“ Arran from Farland Head ” 
is in nearly every respect inferior to its original, and is in 
places absolutely false, owing to its elaboration from memory. 
Not only the freshness of impression of the sketch is lost, 





but even the trath of the foreground details is gone,—look, for 
instance, at the monotonous aspect of the grass and the want of 
translucency in the water beyond. We believe it is true, generally 
speaking, of Mr. Brett’s painting, that his sketches are better: 
than his pictures, and that for the very simple reason hinted at, 
at the beginning of this article ; for in asketch, which should be 
the fresh, untouched representation of Nature, we are not likely 
to miss the absence of an idea,—by which we mean the absence 
of some conception on the part of the artist, the evidence of his 
having exercised the power of selection, modification, and 
arrangement. No artist should strive to render himself a living 
camera; but this is apparently Mr. Brett’s aim, so far as we 
understand the meaning of his “ Commentaries,” and the doc- 
trines laid down therein. He will have no ideas in his painting, 
and from his pictures it might be said— 


‘* Life and thought have gone away, 
Side by side, 
Leaving door and window wide, 
Careless tenants they.” 


The doors and windows of Nature are, it is true, very widely 
opened here, and the sun shines and the wind blows very freely 
through them ; but the essence of all great art, of both ancient 
and modern times, will be sought in vain. The work is that of 
a dexterous, industrious, clear-seeing, but limited nature; of an 
artist who goes about with a foot-rule, measuring the universe, 
and finding here and there his measure to be too small, cuts out 
a narrow slice of natural detail, and shuts his eyes to all the 
rest. 


The one definite mental impression stamped upon each of these 
sketches is that Mr. Brett alone “ has found artistic salvation,” 
that he alone is scientifically true, that his rendering of Nature 
is an absolute resemblance, and is rendered with unfailing cer- 
tainty. He is so “confoundedly cocksure ” about everything in 
a land or sea-scape, that he never dreams that there can be a 
beauty which he has not seen, a meaning which he has not 
fathomed, a significance which he does not understand, in the 
simplest scene which his brush renders so dexterously, and from 
which, nevertheless, he fails to extract the hints of fancy and 
loveliness to which many a more blandering artist would give: 
us the key. 








BOOKS. 
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THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA.* 


Prruaprs this remarkable book has more title to be classed as a 
“novel” than as any other literary creation. It certainly is 
still less of a romance than of a novel, and less of a story than 
of aromance. But if it is a novel, it is one of a very unique 
kind. It has hardly any incident, unless the tendency of the 
whole network of circumstance and character to the tragedy with 
which the third volume abruptly closes, may be regarded as 
in itself constituting a single massive incident. But strange 
and unsatisfactory as the book is from every point of view but 
one, Mr. Henry James has never shown his extraordinary 
subtlety and strength to greater advantage. One reason of this 
is that what he loves best to draw, and draws with most success, 
because there is something in him which this kind of fiction best 
expresses, is character adrift from all its natural moorings,— 
character not fitting kindly to its circumstances. And since 
this story concerning the aspirations of the Nihilists enables 
him to present us with a whole group of characters which are 
thus adrift, men who, however well they may discharge 
their ordinary duties, are deeply convinced that instead of dis- 
charging them, they ought to be turning society upside down, 
and to be despisers of the modest routine by which they earn their 
bread, it gives him just the sort of field of which he is prepared 
to make the best use. The hero is one Hyacinth Robinson, the 
natural son of a young English nobleman, murdered by his 
light French mistress in a fit of rage and jealousy. He is 
brought up by a most excellent little dressmaker, who had once 
been his mother’s friend, and whose habitually conventional 
romance and personal meekness are the last qualities in the 
world that would exert any moulding influence over his nature, 
Miss Pynsent is one of Mr. Henry James’s foils to the 
Nihilists of his picture. And for that purpose her character 
is very happily chosen. She “could not embrace the state of 
mind of people who didn’t apologise, though she vaguely envied 
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and admired it, she herself spending much of her time in making 
excuses for obnoxious acts she had not committed.” Again, 
Millicent Henning, the vulgar beauty who in her childhood dirties 
the little Hyacinth’s face, as he himself had shrewdly conjectured, 
by kissing him against his will, and whose vitality and beauty, 
in spite of her coarse hands, her execrable taste, her restlessness 
and chattering, her wonderful stories, her bad grammar, her in- 
satiable thirst, and her grotesque opinions, become indispensable 
to Hyacinth, is a still more admirable foil to the Nihilists of Mr. 
Henry James’s fiction; indeed, no portrait could easily be more 
vigorous. Hyacinth Robinson himself is intended to represent the 
struggle between the inherited feelings of an aristocratic father 
with all kinds of refined tastes and insights, and the light rebellious 
nature of his French mother, the combination having resulted 
in his case in a singularly fine artistic faculty, which ultimately 
renders him at heart very disloyal to the destructive work in 
which, in his raw enthusiasm for the revolutionary party, he 
had hastily embarked. The picture of his devotion to all that 
is beautiful and all that indicates the delicacy of slowly selected 
hereditary tastes in the Princess Casamassima, and the pang 
with which he finds her conspiring to upset all that he 
has learnt to delight in, and discovers that he is really 
being divided from her by her readiness to sacrifice to the 
Revolution just that in her which had weaned him from his 
own enthusiasm for the Revolution, is painted with extra- 
ordinary power. And not the least happy touch in Mr. James’s 
picture is that which makes the very genuineness of Hyacinth 
Robinson’s early zeal for the Revolution produce the ultimate 
undermining of that zeal. When once he has sworn to do the 
bidding of the chief of the Revolution whenever he shall be 
called upon to do so, even though his life should be forfeited, 
he begins immediately to value far more highly those features 
in the existing state of society which the Revolution is expected 
to obliterate. He writes to the Princess from Venice :— 
‘‘Dear Princess, there are things which I shall be sorry to see you 
touch, even you with your hands divine ; and—shall I tell you le fond 
de ma pensée, as you used to say ?—I feel myself capable of fighting for 
them. You can’t call me a traitor, for you. know the obligation that I 
recognise. The monuments and treasures of art, the great palaces 
and properties, the conquests of learning and taste, the general fabric 
of civilisation as we know it, based, if you will, upon all the despotisms, 
the cruelties, the exclusions, the monopolies and the rapacities of the 
past, but thanks to which, all the same, the world is less impracticable 
and life more tolerable—our friend Hoffendah] seems to me to hold 
them too cheap and to wish to substitute for them something in which 
{ can’t somehow believe as I do in things with which the aspirations 
and the tears of generations have been mixed. You know how ex- 
traordinary I think our Hoffendahl (to speak only of him) ; but if 
there is one thing that is more clear about him than another it is that 
he wouldn’t have the least feeling for this incomparable, abominable 
old Venice. He would cut up the ceilings of the Veronese into strips, 
so that every one might have a little piece. I don’t want every one 
to have a little piece of anything, and I have a great horror of that 
kind of invidious jealousy which is at the bottom of the idea of a 
redistribution. You will say that I talk of it at my ease, while, ina 
delicious capital, I smoke cigarettes on a magenta divan; and I give 
you leave to scoff at me if it turns out that, when I come back to 
London without a penny in my pocket, I don’t hold the same language. 
I don’t know what it comes from, but during the last three months 
there has crept over me a deep mistrust of that same grudging 
attitude—the intolerance of positions and fortunes that are higher 
and brighter than one’s own; a fear, moreover, that I may, in the past, 
have been actuated by such motives, and a devout hope that if I am 
to pass away while I am yet young it may not be with that odious 
‘stain upon my soul.” 
But except that Hyacinth Robinson learns to love the great 
products of the artistic spirit in all ages with a genuine ardour, 
and that he recognises how little of clear method or principle 
the revolutionaries have in their destructive designs, his mind is 
as much adrift as to the true ideal of human life as the minds 
of all the other persons, not slaves of convention, painted 
in this book; nor is there one gleam of light that tends 
to make him think one course rather than another right 
or wrong. He evidently thinks the Conservatives and the 
Destructives alike the mere victims of prejudice; and if he 
learns to dislike the attack on civilisation, it is only because 
he feels more and more deeply that there is nothing proposed 
by the revolutionists which could be set up in its place. 
With the Princess Casamassima herself it is not much better. 
The glamour of her beauty is admirably described by Mr. 
.James, and her love of emotion for the sake of emotion, too. 
But as for her principles, she has none except a principle of 
revolt against things as they are. She believes herself to be so 
horrified at the miseries of the poor that she would prefer an 
earthquake of the most destructive character to leaving things 
as they are; but neither she nor any of her friends pretends to 








have the smallest notion of the reconstructive principles which 
are to restore order when once the existing order receives its 
death-blow. 


Even Lady Aurora, the only really noble character in the 
book, the plain, gauche, shy, ill-dressed, noble-minded spinster 
who devotes herself to alleviating the misery of the poor, partly 
because she finds the conventional life of the aristocracy so ex- 
tremely dull and wearisome, but still more from innate goodness, 
has a kindness for the revolutionary party only because she is 
half in love with one of the pillars of that party, and has the 
deepest possible belief that if no one else sees his way, he does, 
Yet, so far as Mr. Henry James permits us to judge of his 
characters, no one of them is more completely adrift, no one of 
them knows less what he intends to do by way of revolutionising 
society, or how it can be so done as to substitute a more tolerable 
system for the existing system of laissez faire, than this 
same hero of the revolutionary party, Paul Muniment. He 
is extremely well described so far as his exterior nature goes. 
His good-humoured contempt for the vapouring democrats, his 
advice to the rich and the powerful to enjoy themselves while they 
can, and not to be so weak as to come half-way to meet those 
who wish to overturn the existing system, his perfect conscious- 
ness of the selfishness and weakness of his comrades, his complete 
willingness to lead an old friend into imminent peril of his neck 
without any evidence that the gain to the cause of revolu- 
tion which will result from the assassination ordered, will 
be great, his candour in letting the Princess Casamassima know 
that while he admires her beauty, he avails himself of her friend- 
ship chiefly for the money she can give to the cause, and the 
complacency with which he recommends her to go back to her 
jealous Italian husband the moment he finds that these supplies 
of money will be stopped, make up a remarkably vivid picture of 
a half-educated, strong, passionless, self-reliant, and apparently 
selfish man. But that of which Mr. James does not contrive 
to give us even the faintest notion, and which yet would 
be necessary to complete the picture, is the ground on 
which Paul Muniment had persuaded himself that it 
was worth the while of any strong, sane man to upset 
all existing institutions, if he could. The bare chance that 
he himself and the abler leaders of the anarchists might be able 
to build up something stable in the place of what they intended 
to upset, would certainly not be a sufficient ground to such a man 
as Muniment. He is described as a man who knows his own 
mind, and who would not willingly go into captivity to any one. 
He sees vividly the weakness of the frothy revolutionary party. 
He is not represented as having any unmeasured faith in the 
strong and disinterested doctrinaires of the party. He is just 
such a man, if we understand Mr. James’s sketch aright, as 
would leave political dreams alone, and make his way up the 
ladder by steady thrift and industry. The great blot on the 
novel is that the novelist does not contrive even to hint 
which side of the man it was that made him a revolutionist ; 
hardly even to make us feel quite sure that he is one at 
all except in appearance. Mr. James does not show us either 
the strong point in the policy of the party of action which had 
laid hold of Muniment, or the weak point in Muniment which 
laid him open to the seductions of an anarchical theory destitute 
of any strong point. In Mr. James’s novel as it stands, Muniment 
is almost unintelligible,—hard, clear, confident, capable, yet in 
alliance with men who are dreamers of dangerous, sanguinary, 
and impracticable dreams. All his other characters might be 
what they are in real life. Paul Muniment, while one of the 
most lifelike in mere appearance, is,—at least without the 
exhibition of links which Mr. Henry James has suppressed,— 
out of place and out of relation to the Nihilism of the story. 

Nothing, however, is more wonderful than the interest which 
Mr. James has, to the mind of the present writer, contrived to 
build up out of a story almost- without incident, except the 
incident of the tragic close,—out of descriptions, conversations, 
letters, sketches which contain no real action, though all of them 
point to the tragedy which is coming. It is one of those cases 
in which one almost excuses Mr. Henry James for his habit of 
leaving everything at the end of what he is pleased to call his 
novel, almost as unfinished as it was at the opening, though he 
certainly does finish for us poor Hyacinth Robinson’s career. As 
for the other conspirators who deserved such an end much better 
than he did, we are hardly enough interested in them, unless it 
be the Princess, to care at all how their career ended. Nor, 
indeed, to tell the truth, do we care very seriously about the 
Princess herself. One has had enough of her beauty, and 
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her contempt for the conventions, and her vague enthusiasm, 
and her willingness to sacrifice herself for no sufficient end, and 
is not sorry to let her disappear without hearing what became 
of her. With all its extraordinary interest, this sort of novel 
is the novel of a writer who thinks all the world aimless, and 
loves to exaggerato that aimlessness in his own descriptions of 
it. The world is not an easy matter to understand; but we can 
at least see more of a clue and a plan in the world as it is, than 
in Mr. Henry James’s pictures of it, in which the tangles are 
made more conspicuous than they are in real life, and the help- 
lessness much more universal. 





MEMOIRS OF GENERAL ROBERT LEE.* 


A recuLIAR and touching interest belongs to this latest 
memorial of the abilities and high character of General Robert 
Lee. It has been written by General Long, for some time his 
Military Secretary, and afterwards a Brigadier-General of Artil- 
lery in the Army of Northern Virginia, a trusted officer who, 
since the great war closed, has been afflicted with blindness. He 
modestly tells the public that, desiring occupation, he learned 
to write on “a slate prepared for the use of the blind,” and with 
the aid of his wife, sons, and daughter, who served as readers 
and copyists, and of soldier friends, who reviewed his manu- 
script, he was able to complete the somewhat bulky volume now 
given to the world. Few books have been composed under such 
circumstances, yet among the few are some renowned in the 
history of literature. The faculty of memory seems to develop 
with the loss of sight, and in this respect General Long is quite 
as remarkable as the late Professor Fawcett, whose loss 
to his country is so deeply felt. General Lee desired 
to write a narrative of his campaigns, and as he was truthful 
as well as temperate in all things, it can hardly be doubted 
that his book would have been a valuable addition to the store 
of military literature, which, despite its abundance, is not over- 
stocked with masterpieces. The cause of his inability to execute 
his design did not lie in himself. He died five years after the 
sanguinary struggle had ended, and during that short period 
his endeavours to procure authentic materials utterly failed. In 
fact, an immense mass of such documents was burned in the 
last disastrous retreat from Richmond, and a circular which 
the General sent out in order to obtain duplicates, if they 
existed, received no adequate response, and the War Department 
at Washington would not give him permission to take copies of 
official documents from the captured archives of the Confederacy. 
“ He relinquished the work with less reluctance,” writes General 
Long, “ because he felt that its truths and indispensable facts 
must expose certain persons to severe censure,” a sentence which 
renders it uncertain whether the censure would have fallen upon 
the soldiers or the politicians. General Long has not filled up 
the gap. 

Naturally, the most valuable passages in the volume are 
those embedded in copious narratives of campaigning which 
give some glimpse of Lee himself; and as his biographer is a 
devoted admirer of the General, it may be assumed that we have 
all that was best in his singularly fine character. First of all, 
“itis proper to state that his ancestry may be clearly traced to 
the Norman Conquest,”—or, rather, to a certain ‘“ Launcelot 
Lee who came originally from Loudon in France.” After con- 
quering England, the Lees figure as Crusaders; and it is from 
a comrade of Richard I. that Robert was descended. His imme- 
diate ancestor was one Richard Lee, who went to Virginia as 
Colonial Secretary in 1641, and from him came Thomas, who 
was Governor of the Colony, and died in 1756. Thomas had a 
younger brother, Henry, whose son was the “ Light-Horse 
Harry ” of the Revolution, and Robert was the youngest son of 
Washington’s dashing comrade. It is recorded that he was 
born on January 19th, 1807, in the same room at Stratford, 
Westmoreland County, in which were born two Lees, “ signers 
of the Declaration of Independence;” so that he had family 
honours enough behind him, both English and Colonial, 
to give him the lustre of ancestry. Four years after 
his birth, his father removed to Arlington, then sought to 
repair his broken health by a voyage to the West Indies, but 
never saw his home again, dying on his return in South Carolina. 
The youthful Robert, it is written, became practically head of 
the house and domestic manager at the age of eleven, under the 
direction of his mother. ‘“ He was her housekeeper,” writes one 
of his cousins, “ relieved her of all domestic cares, looked after 
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the horses, and did the marketing for the family.” Not a bad 
initial career for a General, who is really a man of business—and 
such a business—on an enormous scale. His mother, it is said, 
taught him “ self-denial, self-control, and the strictest economy,” 
virtues much needed by great soldiers. No sort of faults are set 
down against this youth. At school, he was “an exemplary 
student;” and his master says “ his specialty was finishing-up— 
he imparted a finish and neatness to everything he undertook.” 
The same trait is visible throughout the memoir. He was 
not first, but he was second at West Point, where he “ never 
received a demerit mark for any breach of rules or neglect 
of duty.” Yet he was not a “prig,’ and it was the union 
of strict conduct with amiability, and an especial regard for the- 
feelings of others, which, together with his really great abilities, 
made him so respected and beloved wherever he served. Such 
a description smacks of indiscriminate eulogy, yet in this case 
it seems deserved; at all events, there is no evidence to the con- 
trary. It should be added that he had the advantage of 
possessing “ manly beauty,” a phrase of frequent occurrence in 
Northern as well as Southern books; that he was at once 
dignified and playful, and always carefully attired, without ever 
being in the least a dandy. ‘I knew Robert Lee from the time 
I can first recollect,” writes a near relative, apparently a lady, 
“and I never remember hearing him censured for anything.” 
He left West Point in 1829, and two years later married Mary 
Custis, who, besides being an heiress, had received “a fine 
classical education,” and she brought him one estate at Arling- 
ton, and another at the White House, on the Pamanky River,, 
destined to play a part and be burned down in the war. 


The principal services of the young soldier, who had entered 
the Engineers, were performed on the coasts, on the Mississipp1, 
near St. Louis, about New York, and in the Mexican War. It 
was in the Mexican campaigns that he first made his mark, 
where Grant also, a much younger officer, won his spurs. 
General Scott, indeed, was so greatly impressed by Lee’s 
“usefulness ” in all directions, especially in matters pertaining 
to the higher branches of warfare, that he became warmly 
eulogistic of “ the gallant and indefatigable Captain Lee,” even 
in official reports, and of course drew the young soldier at once 
to Washington, in order that he might profit by his sterling 
abilities as an administrator. When the “irrepressible conflict” 
came to a head, the Government, through Mr. Francis Blair, 
offered Lee the command of the Army, an offer which he 
declined,—“ stating as candidly and as courteously as I could,” 
he wrote, “that though opposed to secession, and deprecating 
war, I could take no part in the invasion of the Southern 
States.” He at once resigned his commission. General Scott 
remonstrated; but Lee’s answer was conclusive. ‘I am com- 
pelled to,” he replied; “I cannot corsult my own feelings in 
this matter.’ His feelings and convictions at the crisis, 
January, 1861 (he was then in Texas), are fortunately preserved 
in his own words. He held that the South had been aggrieved, 
and he was willing to take every proper step for redress. Then 
he went on—and the passage is a fair specimen of his lucid and 
measured style—to state his opinions :— 


‘‘As an American citizen, I take great pride in my country, her 
prosperity, and her institutions, and would defend any State if her 
rights were invaded. But I can anticipate no greater calamity for 
the country than a dissolution of the Union. It would be an accumu- 
lation of all the evils we complain of, and I am willing to sacrifice 
everything but honour for its preservation. I hope, therefore, that 
all Constitutional means will be exhausted-before there is a resort to 
force. Secession is nothing but revolution. The framers of our 
Constitution never exhausted so much labour, wisdom, and forbear- 
ance in its formation, and surrounded it with so many guards and 
securities, if it was intended to be broken by every member of the 
Confederacy at will. It is intended for ‘ perpetual union,’ so expressed 
in the preamble, and for the establishment of a government, not a 
compact, which can only be dissolved by revolution, or the consent of 
all the people in convention assembled. It is idle to talk of secession. 
Anarchy would have been established, and not a government, by 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, and all the other patriots 
of the Revolution...... Still, a Union that can only be maintained 
by swords and bayonets, and in which strife and civil war are to take 
the place of brotherly love and kindness, has no charm for me. I 
shall mourn for my country and for the welfare and progress of 
mankind. If the Union is dissolved and the Government disrupted, 
I shall return to my native State and share the miseries of my people, 
and, save in defence, will draw my sword on none.” 


The case for and against, as it appeared to men like Lee, has 
never been more succinctly put. He was not an advocate of 
slavery. On the contrary, he said in 1856 it was a “ moral and 
political evil, greater to the white than to the coloured race ;” 





but he thought that Christianity would bring about emanci- 
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pation, and insisted that the progress towards final abolition, as 
well as the results, should be left “in the hand of Him who sees 
the end, who choses to work by slow influences, and with whom 
a thousand years are but asa single day.” He said that if he 
had four million slaves, he would emancipate every one to save 
the Union; and in this frame of mind, sorrowful yet resolute, 
he accepted the demand of his native State upon his abilities, 
and became her leader in war. Doubtless he was wrong. But he 
had at least the highest excuse which man can possess in vindica- 
tion of wrong actions,—a rigidly unselfish devotion to what he 
considered his duty, the thing which his conscience commanded 
him to do at all risks and perils. So much cannot be said for all 
the Confederate leaders in that awful strife which lasted more 
than four years, 


One or two anecdotes, preserved in this volume, may be cited 
to show the gentleness, courtesy, and fine temper of Robert Lee. 
When stationed near New York, in 1843-44, disputes arose in 
the little parish of which he was a vestryman. They were 
occasioned by Tract 90. Captain Lee would not take part; 
and one evening, when the verbal strife was hottest, he turned 
toa young officer and expressed his pleasure that neither of 
them were mixed up in the quarrel. “ But I must give you 
some advice,” said Lee to his junior, “in order that we may 
understand each other: Beware of Pussyism! Pussyism is 
always bad, and may lead to un-Christian feeling; therefore, 
beware of Pussyism.’ The company for a moment were 
aghast, and then showed how the humorous reproof went home, 
by loud laughter. “That,” says the narrator, General Hunt, a 
distinguished Federal officer, “was as near as they ever got to 
committirg Captain Lee to a Church quarrel.” His temper was 
admirable. One day, when a staff officer, who desired to save 
him trouble, and thought he was not attended to, angrily flung 
down a paper, Lee, who was greatly worried by some vexatious 
business before him, simply said, in a calm voice, “ Colonel 
Taylor, when I lose my temper, don’t let it make you angry.” 
General Long says he never saw him lose his temper but twice 
—once, when he met a Confederate soldier with a stolen pig, and 
ordered him to be shot, a sentence Stonewall Jackson tried but 
failed to carry out by setting the man in the front of the battle; 
and a second time, when he thought a scout was chattering 
about matters which should be reserved for the General. His 
aide-de-camp having proved to him that the man was only 
making some point of needful information plain, he took the 
scout into his tent and gave him hot coffee and food, by way of 
amende,—a most uncommon proceeding on the part of a Com- 
mander-in-Chief. His tenderness of heart was shown on many 
occasions, never more so than when, under a hot fire, he crossed 
an open space to lift up from the ground and put in safety 
an ‘“unfledged sparrow.” His talent for severe rebukes 
in quiet words was marvellous, and he had in perfection 
the soft answer which turneth away wrath. He inspired friend 
and foe with esteem and affection, and he was idolised by his 
troops. 


It is not desirable to fight over again the campaigns of the 
Secession War; but it may be remarked that, great as were his 
abilities, he was fortunate in having to contend against inferior 
men until Grant entered the field. General Long has no 
appreciative word for the Federal commander; yet Lee, his 
idol, did not underrate Grant, but played a closer game 
and risked less than when he was in front of others. 
Besides being a soldier, accomplished in every branch of his 
profession, Lee had on his side the immense advantage con- 
ferred by the difficult country he had to defend. He complained, 
however, that Richmond “ dragged down the army ;” and it was 
true, just as Washington often paralysed the Northern General’s 
own armies. There was an astonishing amount of nervousness 
in both capitals, and it was made the subject of ceaseless experi- 
ment. But the question is one too large for summary treat- 
ment, and we must be content with a bare allusion to its 
momentous influence. If General Long had condensed his 


recollections, had indulged less in military narrative, and had 
applied his respectable powers to facts illustrating the life ard 
character of Lee, he would have made a better book, and one, 
perhaps, which would have stood a better chance of floating 
down the stream of time. 














RECENT NOVELS.* 


Tue first two novels on our list are decidedly able and interesting 
books, and may both be described as novels of redemption. In 
Muriel’s Marriage, the redemption is that of a man, not in- 
herently ignoble, but with a vein of weakness in his nature which 
allows him to fall into a sin that has far-reaching issues of 
deterioration and catastrophe. In Sara, the saved soul is that 
of a woman who, though she commits no act of overt sin, such 
as that committed by the man in Muriel’s Marriage, bids fair 
to ruin her own life, the life of her husband, and the lives of 
others who are near to her, by that most fatal form of obstinacy, 
the obstinacy of a shallow, ignorant nature. It is clear that 
Esmé Stuart has been a diligent student of George Eliot, and 
Muriel’s Marriage has much of the special kind of intellectual 
interest in which George Eliot’s books are so rich,—the interest 
which attaches to any careful presentation of the approach to, 
and the outcome of, those moral crises and situations which 
constitute the turning-points of life. Hsmé Stuart, however, 
overdoes George Eliot’s expatiatory manner, and introduces 
far more than her great predecessor of that reflective and 
analytic matter which, while it may be good in itself, is 
not good dramatically, because instead of elucidating the 
action of the story, it diverts us from it. She is too 
uniformly elaborate and “intellectual” in her treatment; 
her book is somewhat lacking in moral perspective, and is 
therefore likely to be tiresome in parts to those who read 
“for the story,” and not entirely satisfactory even to readers of 
a better class. We must, however, bring this kind of comment to 
an abrupt end, or we shall do no adequate justice to a novel which 
is excellent with a kind of excellence which is always impressive, 
and which is now by no means common in English fiction. The 
story of the gradual deterioration in Aylmer Hardy’s character 
after he has yielded to the great temptation of his life, and 
married Muriel while morally bound to another woman, is a 
masterly piece of portraiture, and all the more masterly because 
purely objective and dramatic, for his secret being as yet un- 
revealed, the writer is compelled to forego all analysis of his 
inner life. He is, indeed, for the time somewhat inexplicable, 
and only when the revelation comes do we understand all that 
has preceded it. Muriel herself is a fine creation, and here 
again we have a suggestion of George Eliot, for she can best 
be described as a nineteenth century English Romola; while 
Varinka Page, the half-Russian, half-English girl, with her over- 
whelming good-heartedness, her delightful eccentricity, her un- 
romantic common-sense, and her passion for music, is as original 
as she is charming. Muriel’s Marriage is not a book for every- 
body, but it will be enjoyed most by those whose enjoyment is 
the highest tribute. 


Sara will probably be more popular, because Mrs. Chetwynd’s 
treatment of her theme is less elaborate and more direct than 
that of Esmé Stuart. It is, indeed, a thoroughly interesting 
and well-told story,—so well told, that doubts concerning its 
imaginative veracity may only arise when the reader has closed 
the third volume and begins to think it over. Sara herself is 
made very real, but it can hardly be said that either the girl 
herself or her relations with Basil Fairlie are made entirely 
credible. We can easily conceive the possibility of a girl brought 
up in almost entire solitude subordinating all other feelings 
to a burning desire for poetical distinction; but when she 
is represented as being utterly destitute of imagination, 
utterly devoid of any idea of the very meaning of poetry, 
and even lacking in that fatal facility of stringing verses 
together which induces some people to think themselves 
poets, we are, to put it mildly, perplexed. Equally perplexing 
is Sir Basil’s passion for this femme incomprise. Had he been 
represented as being simply fascinated by her beauty, we 
should make no complaint; but *he is supposed to be drawn to 
her by the belief that she is in some way depreciated and mis- 
understood by the people who surround her, while a man of his 
trained discrimination could hardly have failed to see that she 
was little better than a conceited idiot. If, however, we grant 
that Sara is possible, and that she and her husband could have 
been brought together in the manner described, it must further 





* Muriel’s Marriage. By Esmé Stuart. In3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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be granted that the story of their married life, with its in- 
evitable jars, is characterised by keen insight and observation, 
and that it is told with real literary skill. In so far as absence 
of positive defect is a constituent of success, some of the minor 
characters are more successful than the principal personages, 
and we do not see in the story of the educated and accomplished 
thief, Carl del Drino, enough of improbability to demand the 
author’s apology and justification. 


Those who remember Mr. Frank Barrett’s John Ford, the 
only work of his with which we are acquainted, have a sur- 
prise waiting for them in Found Guilty. John Ford had 
little of story, and next to nothing that could be called 
plot; but it was a noteworthy book in virtue of its vivid 
presentation of character, and its singularly direct, vigorous 
style, which rather reminded us of the style of Charles Reade. 
In this latter respect there is not much change, though there are 
fewer Readeian suggestions in Found Guilty than in its prede- 
cesssor; but so far as substance is concerned, the two books 
belong to quite diverse orders of literature. In Mr. Barrett’s 
latest story, character-interest is nothing, plot-interest is every- 
thing, the book being a very typical and clever specimen of that 
class of fiction to which, since the days of Lady Audley’s Secret 
and The Woman in White, the epithct “ sensational” has been 
applied. It is obviously difficult to review a book of this 
kind save by the process of disclosing the plot, and so dis- 
counting the interest of those who may become readers, 
and as this is manifestly unfair, our remarks must be 
somewhat general. For once, Mr. Barrett has evidently 
taken Mr. Wilkie Collins for his master, adopting not only 
his general manner, but the special expedient or trick— 
invented, we think, by him—of telling the story by means of a 
series of statements supposed to be made by the principal actors. 
The expedient has some artistic advantages, but more dangers ; 
for unless the individuality of the various persons is dramatically 
sustained throughout their narratives, there is a felt sense of 
unreality. It is sometimes so sustained by Mr. Wilkie Collins. 
We could not open The Woman in White at a page supposed to 
be written by Count Fosco without recognising in a moment the 
identity of the narrator. But in Found Guilty, the mere style of 
Dorothea Howard is indistinguishable from that of the Rev. Dr. 
Bullen, and of both of them from that of Thomas Craik, though 
the two former—to note no other difference—are cultivated 
people, while the last is a half-educated lawyer’s clerk. 
Then, too, Mr. Barrett makes one or two little slips 
which his master would have avoided,—such, for example, 
as that of representing the villain of the book as making 
the acquaintance of the heroine under a false name at a 
time when there was no possible motive for the deception, 
he being then ignorant of the existence of the document 
which gave a motive for such deception. As a rule, 
however, the dovetailing of Found Guilty is excellent, and 
readers who estimate the goodness of a story by the difficulty 
they have in laying it down will have a high opinion of Mr. 
Barrett’s latest novel, as it will probably deprive them of some 
hours of sleep. Otherwise it will not hurt them, for the tone is 
wholesome throughout. 

The Broken Seal is another story of plot-interest, though the 
construction is less elaborate than that of Found Guilty. Miss 
Dora Russell avoids slips by avoiding too ambitious elaboration, 
the sole interest being the very familiar difficulty of discovering 
the perpetrator of a mysterious murder. This part of the story 
is decidedly ingenious, and, indeed, we cannot at the present 
moment remember a novel of this kind in which a similar secret 
is better kept. The circumstantial evidence that Sir James 
Lester has met his death at the hand of Laura Davis, the 
girl whom—as it turns out—he has seduced under a 
promise of marriage, is simply irresistible ; and though we very 
soon become assured of Laura’s innocence, we have no clue as 
to the identity of the real criminal. Perhaps puzzles of this 
kind are hardly worth constructing at all; but good work is 
always preferable to bad work, and Miss Dora Russell’s work is 
very good indeed, for even the most experienced novel-reader is 
likely to lose the scent. In the matter of character-drawing, 
the writer’s aims are not ambitious, but they are fairly success- 
ful. The types are familiar, not to say hackneyed; but the 
typical personages are, at any rate, so much alive that we should 
know them if we met them, which is more than we can say of 
the personages who figure in Found Guilty. The worldly mother, 
Mrs. Doyne, who by her vulgar scheming ruins her daughter’s 
life, but who can always prove herself to have been in the right, is 





a very cleverly drawn piece of portraiture; and in a quieter way, 
the middle-aged Mr. Harford, who, when rejected by the young 
girl whom he loves, heroically endeavours to secure her happiness 
with the man of her choice, is equally successful. Unfortunately, 
the story is spoiled by a conclusion which is both ineffective and 
inartistic. If a young man like Sir Alan Lester, who is repre- 
sented as not only chivalrous but strong, had once plighted his 
faith to a lovely and loving girl, he would never, on the eve of 
his marriage, have been guilty of the contemptible weakness of 
confessing to an old love—who, by the way, is a married woman 
—that she still held possession of his heart. The blunder is one 
which most readers will find it very hard to forgive. 

We owe gratitude to Mrs. Macquoid for several very pleasant 
stories; but our obligation is hardly increased by Sir James 
Appleby, Bart., for it is anything but a pleasant story. We do 
not mean that it is unpleasant in the sense in which that word 
is frequently used when fiction is in question. It contains no 
offences against good morals or good taste, and it has a great 
deal of real cleverness of a somewhat hard, mechanical kind; 
but its unpleasantness lies in the fact that all the cleverness is 
wasted upon the matrimonial schemings of worldly seniors, and 
upon the utterly fatuous compliances and surrenders of the 
young people who are their passive, if not their willing victims. 
We do not think we have read anything more exasperating—that 
is the only word for the sensation—than the chapter in which 
Sydney Appleby is bamboozled into an engagement with 
Georgina Dunsfold, when he is as much in love as he well can 
be with his cousin Marian, and she has been brought into the 
same condition by Arthur Cavan, the clever young barrister. 
In the third volume, we have a reminiscence of the Tichborne 
case, for a claimant from Australia puts in an appearance; and 
a novel in which such a person is welcomed as a relief is clearly 
a depressing performance. It must be added that the style of 
the book is occasionally careless, not to say slovenly. “ Different 
to,” and similar phrases of equal inelegance are altogether in- 
excusable. 

Hither Mr. James Grant must have sadly deteriorated of late 
years, or our juvenile taste must have been very immature, for 
in boyhood’s days The Romance of Wary and its companion 
stories were prime favourites. We fear that the latter hypothesis 
is the more tenable, for Playing with Fire is really so poor in 
both conception and execution as to induce a doubt whether its 
author could ever have produced anything really admirable. The 
strings of those familiar puppets, the scheming, heartless flirt, 
the wicked step-mother, and the villainous steward, are all 
pulled again for us as they have been pulled a thousand times, 
but rather more jerkily than usual; and the manner is certainly 
not such as to atone for matter which is at once hackneyed and 
unnatural. The military chapters of the book, which are intended 
to justify its sub-title, “ A Story of the Soudan War,” read like 
clippings from special correspondence, and are very clumsily 
worked into the body of a story which contains hardly anything 
that we can honestly single out as praiseworthy, 

The next two novels on our list do not call for lengthy notice, 
though The Touchstone of Peril, another military story, is as 
good as Playing with Five is bad. It is a tale of the Indian 
Mutiny, and some of the incidents of the Sepoy uprising are 
described with such vivacity as to suggest the idea—borne 
out by the motto on the title-page—that Mr. Thomas is 
writing of scenes which he has actually witnessed. There is 
no elaboration of character portraiture, but the principal per- 
sonages are sketched in a natural and lifelike manner. Some 
of the later chapters are really thrilling, and it is in them that 
we find the explanation of the title, for the touchstone of peril 
unmistakably distinguishes the gold from the alloy. Alloy is, 
indeed, too complimentary a word, for Percy Dacres is the 
poorest pinchbeck. 

A Year in Eden would be much abbreviated, and also much 
improved, by the elimination of all the adjectives and of all 
the passages which have nothing to do with the action of a very 
thin story; but no cutting and hacking could make it anything 
else than an extremely tiresome, unnatural, and affected per- 
formance. The faults of the book, which are as plenty as black- 
berries, are rendered all the more provoking by various little 
indications that the author is not destitute of a certain clever- 
ness, and perhaps of something even better than cleverness, 
though it must be said that these indications are least 
frequent in the passages where she is consciously aiming at 
being clever. A Year in Eden is, in short, as typical an 
example as we have lately seen of amateur work in fiction. 
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THE SHAH-NAMEH.* 

Tn book which now appears in a new edition, after the lapse of 
more than fifty years, was the work of an officer in the medical 
service of the East India Company. To say that it is an 
abridgment of the original poem scarcely represents the state of 
the case. It does not go beyond the death of Sicander (or, as it 
might be better written, Iskender), the Persian equivalent for 
Alexander, and thus leaves without notice more than two- 
sevenths of Firdausi’s work. And of the portion with which it 
deals, it gives—to make a rough estinate—about a fifth. M. 
Jules Mohl, indeed, in his preface to what is now the standard 
edition of the Shih-Nameh, describes Mr. Atkinson’s volume 
as nothing more than a translation of an abridgment made by 
Tewakkol-Beg, an official at the Court of Lahore, in 1685. The 
plan of the two books is the same, consisting as they do of 
passages in prose and verse, and ending with the death of 
Alexander. Mr. Atkinson, however, speaks of having used 
“copies” of the Shah-Nameh in the execution of his work, and 
it is very likely that he had the unabridged original before him. 
Still, it may be doubted whether the “innumerable copies” of 
which he speaks could have been copies of the poem itself. This, 
it must be remembered, contains more than sixty thousand 
lines, and makes an exceedingly bulky as well as costly manu- 
script. 

It is to be regretted that the present editor has not consulted 


. the bibliography of Firdausi given in M. Mohl’s preface. He 


would not have committed himself to the erroneous statement 
that his father’s work was ‘the first attempt to translate the 
Shih-Nameh into English.” Mr. W. Champion appears to 
have published a translation into verse of the unabridged poem 
as far as the marriage of Zal and Roudabeh, about a tenth part 
of the whole; and Mr. S. Weston brought out a translation of 
some extracts in 1815. Mr. Atkinson’s work, however, was more 
representative of the original than its predecessors, and its 
republication needs no apology. 

The Shah-Ndmeh is a historical epic of a kind to which it 
would not be easy to find a parallel in literature. It contains a 
history of Persia, which the poet’s patriotism considered to be 
about equivalent to a history of the world, from the Creation 
down to the seventh century of the Christian era; in fact, 
to the conquest of Persia by the Mahomedan power. Like other 
Oriental histories, its earlier facts have a fabulous or semi- 
fabulous character. Marvels of every kind abound in them; 
the lives of the kings and heroes who are celebrated in the verse 
extend over centuries. The scale of everything is reduced as 
we approach more recent times, and though as a narrative the 
poem is never either exact or complete, it has at least a basis of 
genuine history. We may conjecture that the circumstances 
in which the poet was placed, his position as the laureate 
of the Snltan, did something to determine the plan of 
the work, He had to celebrate the ancient glories of Persia, 
and this purpose would not be answered except by a poem 
which would embrace the whole of its histories, genuine and 
legendary. But as the ingenuity of modern critics has 
extracted from the Iliad an Achilleid, which they conjecture 
to be the original work of the true Homer—if a true Homer 
there was—so we may find an “ Epic of Rustem” as the real 
poetical nucleus of the “Book of the Kings.” It is on the 
story of Rustem that the poet expends his best powers; indeed, 
when the great hero disappears from the scene, there is little 
left that is worthy of attention. The story of Iskender, indeed, 
may be accepted; but this is rather curious in the comparisons 
which it suggests with the history of the conqueror as written 
from the Greek point of view, than valuable for its literary 
qualities. 

And of the “ Epic of Rustem,” the story of Sohrab is without 
doubt, and, indeed, beyond comparison, the most striking part. 
It might almost be said that Firdausi’s claim to be considered 
one of the great poets of the world rests upon this. English 
readers have been made familiar with a portion of this noble 
episode by the beautiful poem which Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
founded upon it. But it did not fall within Mr. Arnold’s plan 
to bring out what is strikingly manifest in the original,—the 
dramatic character of the story. Weare reminded, as we read, of 
the Greek tragedy, and especially of what is, perhaps, its noblest 
expression, the Gdipus Tyrannus. Fate, working together with 
his own blindness and headstrong determination, and the evil 





* The Shadh-Ndmeh of the Persian Poet Firdausi. Translated and Abridged, in 
Prose and Verse, by James Atkinson. Edited by the Rev. J, Atkinson, London: 
Warne and Co, 





designs of others, drives on the hero to the frightful act of 
slaying his own son. It is the great desire of Sohrab’s heart, 
when he leaves the distant home of his mother, to find the great 
hero, his father. He will conquer Persia, that he may set his 
father on the throne. The Tartar King Afrasiab encourages 
him, with the treacherous purpose of ridding himself of the 
whole race of these dangerous enemies. “If the young lion,” 
he says to his counsellors, “slay the old one, well. If, on the 
other hand, Rustem should slay his son, he will be too broken- 
hearted to trouble us again.” Everything seems to leagne 
together to defeat Sohrab’s purpose. When he surveys the Persian 
army, and asks the names of the chiefs who are ranged each 
with his own banner (a scene which strongly reminds one of 
Priam and Helen on the walls of Troy), the Tartar chief whom 
he questions conceals the truth. Rustem himself is on the 
point of discovering the truth when he goes as a spy 
into the Tartar fortress, and watches Sohrab at the ban- 
quet among the lords of the Tartar army. Among these 
lords is the brother of Sohrab’s mother, who had seen the 
great champion at his father’s court at the banquet that 
followed his sister’s marriage. But Rustem unconsciously 
puts an end to this chance, for, fearful of being discovered, he 
strikes his brother-in-law dead with a blow of his fist as he 
leaves the apartment. It is curious that Mr. Atkinson does not 
take any notice of this incident, so important in the evolution 
of the drama. 

Mr. Atkinson’s volume consists, as has been said above, of a 
mixture of prose and verse. The latter is but of indifferent 
quality; the former, though without distinction of style, serves 
its purpose sufficiently well. The reader will get from this 
volume, which, published in the series known as “ The Chands 
Classics,” is of very moderate price, a fair idea of the oxiginal. 
If he wants something more, it can be got, supposing that, as 
is probable, he is not acquainted with Persian, from M. Mohl’s 
translation, a popular edition of which, in seven duodecimo 
volumes, was published by Madame Mohl after her husband’s 
death. 


PHILIP MOLESWORTH.* 
Tuts book comes before us as a pleasant reminder of an old 
friend, from whom we would gladly hear more frequently. In 
her graceful little poem of “ Claudia,” Mrs. Prideaux touched 
some notes of great depth and richness of tone; and her “ Nine 
Days’ Queen,” written before Tennyson’s Queen Mary, un- 
intentionally challenged a comparison with the work of the 
Laureate which is not all to the disadvantage of the less 
celebrated poem. In “ Philip Molesworth,” Mrs. Prideaux tells 
us tne story of the life of an Englishman of to-day,—a story 


| from which all elements of wild and strange adventure are pur- 


posely excluded, in order that the deep interest and deeper pathos 
of human life, considered in itself, in its own inevitable transition 
through glory to decay, may be set forth the more impressively. 
The key-note is struck in the Prelude :— 
“‘Then since the palette spread by every day 
Teems with such tragic colours, wherefore stray 
So far afield ? Here’s store of saddest hues 
From which to choose. 

But lest some bappy dreamer should accuse 

Such griefs of rareness, set them all aside, 

Say such an one was born and lived and died, 

Weigh and consider what these words contain, 

What undeciphered mysteries of pain, 

What boundless yearning, fear, regret, and care 

Confront us there.” i 

The poem is divided into five sections, “ Ancestry,” “ Child- 
hood,” “ Youth,” “ Prime,” “ Age and its Outlook.” Of these, 
“ Ancestry” seems to us the most interesting; “ Age and its 
Outlook,” the fullest of deep poetic pathos. The former tells 
the story of Philip Molesworth’s ancestor in the fifth generation, 
especially of his espousal to a bright young French girl made 
homeless by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, who has 
found a shelter with Molesworth’s kinsfolk at Barnstaple. The 
whole of this little idyll, set in a framework of West-country 
scenery, and contrasting by its very peacefulness with the stir 
and excitement which followed the acquittal of the Seven 
Bishops, is very charmingly painted. 

The main story of the book, Philip Molesworth’s own life in 
this nineteenth century of ours, we will leave the reader to find 
out for himself. As we have said, there is not much of stirring 
incident in it; what there is, relates chiefly to the unhappy 


* Philip Molesworth, and other Poems, By Mrs. Frederick Prideaux. London 
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married life of Philip’s first love, Alice; and she is so disagree- 
able a person—only a woman, we think, would paint a woman’s 
character so mercilessly—that we could have spared the few 
sensational pages which deal with her fortunes. The charm of 
the poem, however, consists not so much in the story as in its 
descriptions of English country life, and in a vein of tender 
melancholy, born of much musing on the course of human 
life, and, for all its sadness, brightened by a steady gleam of 
Christian faith, which pervades the whole book. In these 
respects Mrs. Prideaux often reminds us of Wordsworth; but 
by mingling much of the narrative element with her poem, she 
keeps hold of the attention of some readers whose minds would 
wander during the solemn organ-music of Zhe HEuwcursion. 
Take these passages as specimens :— 
‘‘The world, mankind, to her 

Were but delusive shows pushed here and there 

By unseen life; and all her holy aim 

Was so to blend her separate human will 

With will Divine as to reveal it forth 

As once Incarnate once for all, so now 

Accessibly incarnate day by day.” 


“Truly man is born 
To trouble, but no less is born for joy. 
That primal destiny is woven through 
The texture of his being: and his soul 
In its self-knowing strong maturity 
Rises against the cruel crush of grief 
With quenchless protest, as against a thing 
Unnataral, enforced, and alien.” 


‘* And thus the shocks 

Of ruthless science—Earthquake of the Lord 

In which He is, yet is not—while it wrecked 

The walls of early faith, came as a power 

To burst the prison-doors and loose my bonds. 

For me henceforward, let the critic-flails 

Thresh as they would, the useless chaff alone 

Flew off, enriching by its loss. But then 

Even as now, ’twas sad and strange to see 

The terror of true souls : their eagerness 

To catch the flying cloud of withered scales 

And force them on the living seed again.” 
How lovely is this one line describing Philip's first, or rather 
second sight of the woman who was to be his wife !— 

“At last she came, like sunrise, bright and still.” 
With all the pathetic beauty of the last section, “ Age and its 
Ontlook,” we must enter a certain protest against the extremely 
senile tone adopted by the outlooker. He has told us at the 
beginning,— 
“Tn a home like this, 

I, Philip Molesworth, seventh of the name, 

Was born about the time the sailor-king 

Stepped from his quarter-deck to England's throne.’’ 
Born thus about 1830, he cannot possibly, on this very day, be 
more than fifty-seven years old, yet he writes of himself as if he 
were ninety :— 

‘‘T have grown dull, can scarcely see or hear, 

Yet thought is quick as ever. Pray you now, 

Are any listening ?” 
And, again, after weeping :— 

‘* But, look you, this is the mere feebleness 

Of extreme age.” 

And soon. We cannot permit a man who should be still in the 
prime and vigour of his days to write himself down dotard thus. 
However, this is a slight blemish which will be cured by time. 
If“ Philip Molesworth” still finds readers thirty years hence (and 
we sincerely hope he may), they will not be extreme to mark 
inaccuracy in such a point as this. 

Of the “ Miscellaneous Poems,” which occupy nearly half of 
the volume, we can most recommend the sonnets, “One of 
Many,” and “The Ark of God is taken.” The last is an admirable 
application of the history of the poor, broken-hearted Hebrew 
high-priest to the doubts and fears of the believers of to-day. 


CROWN COLONIES.* 
WuartrEver may be the true state of the case as to the prac- 
ticability or impracticability of any scheme for a closer 
Imperial bond between Great Britain and her Colonies, 
there can be no doubt that any such scheme would be im- 
mensely furthered by the previous establishment of Colonial 
Federations such as the Dominion of Canada and the Australian 
Federal Council, and that an essential condition precedent is 
the good government and contentment of the various Colonies. 
The object of Mr. Salmon’s book is to further both these 
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preliminaries, not as preliminaries, but because they are good 
in themselves. Mr. Salmon’s own experience has been con- 
siderable, and of a varied character. He was President of 
Nevis, Colonial Secretary and Administrator of the Gold 
Coast, and Chief Commissioner of the Seychelles Islands. He 
has therefore had considerable experience of Crown Colonies in 
positions which entitle his opinions to respect and consideration, 
especially wher they differ considerably from the ordinary 
official and accepted doctrines. His remarks on Crown govern- 
ment have a general scope, but they are applied more particularly 
to the West Indies and Ceylon. He differs altogether from the 
optimist views which generally prevail of the condition of the 
British Colonies. Every now and then, as under Governor Eyre 
in Jamaica, in Malta at the present time, or in that tremendous 
catastrophe, the Indian Mutiny, we are reminded that even 
within the charmed circle of the British Empire, the population 
is not always contented with British rule, and that British rule 
is not all that it should be. But, as a general rule, the Crown 
Colonies, except India, are almost forgotten. In speaking of 
the Colonies, people do not think of them. They are out of 
sight and out of mind, and it is assumed that all things are for 
the best in this best of all possible Empires, under the best of 
all possible Governments, and that if the people are not pro- 
sperous or contented under such a system, there are in them 
inherent defects of character which would make them miser- 
able and discontented under any circumstances. Such is not 
Mr. Salmon’s view. He denies at once the actual prosperity 
of the people of the Crown Colonies, their contentment with 
their lot, and the blessedness of British Colonial administration, 
In a general sort of way, every one will admit that Jamaica is not 
prosperous, and even that the West Indies, as a whole, are not so. 
But these facts are imputed to the abolition of slavery, the fall 
in the price of sugar, and the racial deficiencies of the in- 
habitants of the West Indies. Mr. Salmon contends that the 
facts are due to the way in which the abolition of slavery was 
carried out, to the sacrifice of the people to a small clique, and 
to the depressing form of government under which they live. 
The system of Crown Colonies is supposed to be that of a bene- 
volent despotism, a paternal autocracy. It is in many cases that 
of a narrow and selfish oligarchy. It is supposed that the Colonial 
Office exercises a beneficial supervision, and is everywhere the 
guardian angel of the bulk of the population in all the British 
Colonies. The supposition that a few Civil Servants, most 
of whom have never lived out of England, or engaged in any 
trade or business but that of clerks in the Colonial Office, could 
really exercise any such power, is extravagant on the face of it. 
There are more than thirty Crown Colonies, as various and widely 
scattered as Hong Kong, Fiji, Cyprus, Malta, Heligoland, 
Jamaica, Honduras, Ceylon, and Sierra Leone. How could 
any body of officials in London, however large, highly educated, 
and capable, adequately exercise any form of real control or 
intelligent supervision over such a mixed lot of disjecta membra ? 
As for the Secretary of State, who is changed, on the average, 
once a year, it is impossible that he can be more than a 
figure-head, or have any real voice in the determination of 
anything except large questions of policy when there is Colonial 
trouble. Parliament is, however, supposed to exercise a con- 
trol. But this control is limited, as Mr. Salmon points out, to 
questions put from time to time in the House of Commons, the 
answers to which are supplied in the first instance by the same 
Colonial Office clerks, and in the last resort by the people who 
are to be controlled, the actual administrators of the various 
Colonies. It is not known, it is hardly credible, but itis true, that 
the old Colonial possessions of England are as decayed and 
decadent as the old Portuguese and Spanish Colonies. Nay, 
they are worse than some of these. Cuba still contains a 
population of a million whites to under half-a-million negroes, 
and is not stationary. But “in British Guiana they are under 
1} per cent. of the population ; in Grenada, 1? per cent.; in 
Dominica, St. Kitt’s, and Nevis, about 1} per cent.; in Jamaica, 
under 2} per cent.; in Barbadoes, over 3} per cent.; in 
Antigua, over 5 per cent. ; in Trinidad,” possibly 6 per cent. ; and 
the white populations of these places have diminished in the 
last fifteen years. The rest are negroes. And Mr. Salmon 
urges that the Southern States suffered less by the abolition of 
slavery than the West Indies, “because the measure was more 
complete, and the freedom given was more complete.” In the 
West Indies, no political freedom was given, the freed man was 
taught not to labour, and there was no labour market open to 
him. “Millions of money were given to the owners, thereby 
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implying they were not expecting him [the slave] to work for 
them.” No compensation was given to the slaves; no land was 
given them. “They had either to return to their old masters 
and work for any pay these chose to give, or turn vagabonds.” 
Then “ exorbitant duties were placed on imports of food into the 
islands, and on some of the exports—all of which remain—and 
from the proceeds of these taxes,” foreign labour is even now 
being introduced to work the estates of the (non-resident) 
British merchants. Yet though “working on a plantation, 
even to this day, is not quite dissociated in the African’s eyes 
from the abhorred slavery to which he was subjected,” “ every 
one admits him to be a good peasant-proprietor, and a good 
labourer when well paid.” ‘They possess none of the charac- 
teristics of a servile people.” But “in Jamaica, Antigua, and 
other places, the position of the bulk of the population, from 
chronic starvation and partial famines, is deplorable, beyond 
anything that can be gathered from hospital returns, or from 
any returns whatever.” The hospital returns show 43 per 
cent. in hospitals in British Guiana, 4 per cent. in Trini- 
dad, and so on. Yet the “indentured labour system” is 
in full force to depress that poor people by competition, 
and to keep out free immigrants, with the result that the 
Jamaicans emigrate for higher wages to Central America, the 
Dominicans to the neighbouring French Colonies. 

The taxation, to a large extent by import duties on food, is 
oppressive to the people, says Mr. Salmon, and the present 
method of taxation leaves the rich practically untaxed. ‘“ There 
are places in the West Indies where taxation is so adjusted that 
men receiving £1,000 a year profit (when they pay any 
taxes at all) pay less than a labourer on a shilling a day.” 
Mr. Salmon thinks that the whole sum raised in the West 
Indies by food-taxes, between £200,000 and £290,000 a 
year, would be saved by a reorganisation of the Govern- 
ments, and that an immense impulse would be given to 
the prosperity of the people if they were given local self- 
government, with Representative Assemblies. With a popu- 
lation of one and a half millions, there are now ten Chief 
Justices and twelve other Judges, besides an ample supply of 
Magistrates; nine Governors, with all their paraphernalia 
of secretaries and staffs; and as many Executive Councils. 
Only in Barbadoes is there any semblance of local self- 
government; and there, in a population of 175,000, the 
electorate is only 4,000, or 2? per cent., and the Executive 
Council consists of three officials and four nominated members 
of the Assembly. Jamaica has an Assembly of 16, of whom 
9 only are elected by under 10,000 electors, in a population 
of over 600,000, or 13 percent. Jamaicais quoted asa standing 
instance of the incompetence of these people for self-govern- 
ment. It had an Assembly of 47 Members till the eve of the out- 
break in 1865; but at that time there were only 1,798 electors in a 
population of half-a-million, or less than two-fifths of a vote per 
cent. In fact, the argument is the other way. The breakdown 
of the old system showed the hopelessness of attempting to 
govern a people by an Assembly representing only a small 
dominant caste, who had an invincible power at their back. 
That is a system which has broken down always and 
everywhere. The real remedy, Mr. Salmon argues, is 
confederation. He proposes a United West Indies, with 
twelve popularly elected local Assemblies, and a central 
Assembly consisting, as in the United States, of a House 
of Representatives, popularly elected in proportion to popula- 
tion, and a Senate nominated by the local Assemblies; and the 
substitution of one Governor of the United West Indies, with 
a few Lieutenant-Governors, on the Canadian model, for 
the present numerous array of Governors, and a Supreme 
Court going on circuit for the present enormous judicial 
staff. As Mr. Salmon points out, the extraordinary case 
of intercommunication between the West Indian Islands, 
due to the fact of their being islands, would render them a 
far closer Confederation than Canada before the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, or even Australia now ; while a judicious expen- 
diture of money, saved in useless officials, in the establishment 
of a regular mail inter-insular service, would render the mutual 
intercourse and connection far closer than now. The scheme is 
well worth the consideration of the Colonial Secretary. Here 
is an opportunity for the vigorous initiative of Mr. Stanhope, a 
chance to carry a kind of reform which would beyond all 
doubt tend to the consolidation of the Empire, and, if 
experience in the past is any guide to the future, which might 
transform these decaying and dispersed saplings into a co- 
herent and vigorous plantation. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—>——_ 

The Song of the Bell. By Schiller. Translated by E. P. Arnold- 
Forster. (John Dale and Co., Bradford.)—This is a spirited trans- 
lation, which gives a very good impression of the original as a whole. 
Here and there Mr. Arnold-Forster misses, we think, a shade of 
meaning,—for instance, Schiller means more by saying,— 


** Wohlthiitig ist des Feuers Macht 
Wenn sie der Mensch bezéhmt, bawacht,”— 


than Mr. Arnold-Forster expresses by saying,— 


** Valued is the mighty flame 
Watched by man, confined, and tame.” 


Schiller says more than that under these circumstances, fire is valued 
by man,—namely, that it is beneficent, a blessing toman. On the other 
hand, Mr. Arnold-Forster translates most effectively the passage in 
which Schiller describes how dangerous fire becomes when it escapes 


its trammels :— 
** But fearful lengths its power attains, 
When having shaken loose its chains, 
It takes its own direction wild, 
Nature’s free ungoverned child,” 


Taken as a whole, the translation is very fresh and impressive. 


Messrs. Triibner and Co. send us a very gorgeous edition of Mrs. 
Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese, illustrated by Ludvig Sandoé 
Ipsen, each sonnet being printed in capitals, with an illustrative 
border or garland round it. The whole volume is enclosed in a case. 
There is a portrait of Mrs. Browning as a frontispiece. The edition 
is a splendid one, though for reading we should certainly prefer a less 
bulky volume. It isa defect in the work that there is no index of 
first lines, so that unless one remembers where one’s favourites come 
in the series of forty-four sonnets, one has to hunt through the whole 
to find it. The illustrative margins and fly-leaves to each Sonnet are 
very graceful. 


The Loss of our Children. A Work for the Catholic Protection 
and Rescue Society. By the Bishop of Salford. (J. Roberts and Sons, 
Salford.)—It is rather amusing to see how the Roman Catholics 
resent in others the proselytism which they have themselves so often 
practised. The parents of the famous “little Mortara” of twenty 
years ago, would read with something like satisfaction this wail of 
the good Bishop of Salford over the Protestant proselytism which, 
under the plea of charity, so often manages to steal Roman Catholic 
children and give them a Protestant education. However, we entirely 
agree that nothing can be more unjust than the practice here 
exposed,—and exposed in specific cases of which there seems 
to be definite evidence,—of bribing Catholic parents to let their 
children stay for a time under Protestant guidance, the result 
being too often that they never recover possession of them, and 
being too poor to prosecute legal proceedings to extremities, lose 
control of them for ever. The Bishop is quite right in complaining 
of such proselytism, and in organising resistance to it. Bat can he 
deny that bis own Church has in her day been guilty of much more 
deliberate and organised proselytism of this kind, than even those 
Protestant missionary bodies which seem to move Heaven and earth 
to make one proselyte,—with perhaps the very result described by 
our Lord in the Gospels as the consequence of similar proselytism on 
the part of the Pharisees? This little pamphlet is earnest and inter- 
esting, and we hope that the Roman Catholics may respond to the 
Bishop’s appeal. 


Good Cheer, Paths of Peace, and Snowflakes. Three Christmas 
numbers. (Isbister and Co.)—Good Cheer, as our readers are 
no doubt aware, is the Christmas number of Good Words, and 
Paths of Peace of the Sunday Magazine. On these we can comment 
together with ease, as there is an unusual similarity in their plote. 
In both stories the heroine is brought suddenly by calamity from a 
peaceful village home, where she has passed a happy, useful, and 
innocent childhood and youth—the one with a good mother, the other 
with a good aunt—into the heart of city life, at the age of seven- 
teen. Both these young ladies are exquisitely beantiful, sweet, 
and pitiful, possessing a marvellous power of attracting, attacking, 
and reforming the lowest of the denizens of the low life, into 
which they plunge with all the ardour of youth; and they 
prove—as, alas! all do not—wonderfully equal to the task they 
have set themselves. They gre both absolutely unassailable by 
temptations, either of admiration, poverty, ingratitude, or revenge, 
aud we must own that if all workers among the poor met with such 
appreciation, received such adoration and such faithfal devotion from 
the poor degraded beings to whom they ministered, and had their 
labours crowned by such wonderful conversions, the labourers would 
soon be quite as plentiful as the harvest required. Both the young 
ladies meet their fate in these same dark courts and alleys,—heroes 
worthy of themselves, who are also teaching, guiding, and enter- 
taining the East-End poor; and both, we rejoice to say, are raised 
from poverty to the wealth they eo well deserve, the one 
by her repentant father, the other by her hero-busband. We do 
not wish to be cynical. To those who dv not ask for too 
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much Nature in their literature, these stories of rose-colour 
triumphant over the dark shades of life will be most grateful. 
We must, however, call in question the wisdom and honesty of the 
widow who allowed her young daughter to grow up under the impres- 
sion that her convict-brother was “ abroad,” and encouraged this same 
brother to romance about his foreign experiences in order to maintain 
the purity of his sister’s soul unsullied ; the wisdom of the good old 
man, too, is questionable, who tanght hundreds of children to believe 
that their letters to Santa Claus were answered by the Saint in gifts 
of money, Christmas puddings, &c., and even in the conversion of 
wicked fathers. The fashion of romance is no doubt changing, as all 
other fashions are ; but to our minds, the old fashions of gallant knights 
rescuing lovely ladies from terrible dangers at the peril of their own 
lives is at least as wholesome as glorious men murmuring, “ My Snow- 
flower, my little one !”’ to a strange but lovely young lady in a fever- 
stricken garret,—but each taste will find those who can supply its 
needs. The two stories before us read in some parts more like fairy- 
tales than stories of real life; but Aunt Carrie, in the Paths of Peace, is 
a real woman,— sweet, true, and tender. We must not close our notice 
without mentioning the children’s Christmas number of the Sunday 
Magazine, Snow/lakes, with high praise, though even here we doubt 
the advisability of teaching chitdren to look for such literal answers 
to prayer as are vouchsafed to the young ones in some of these tales. 
We fear we are sadly fault-finding ; but we can, notwithstanding all 
we have said, heartily recommend the three volumes as interesting, 
high in aim, and representing noble and unselfish characters, Snow- 
flakes especially pleases us. The verses on the “ Great Frost’ are 
really beautiful. “The Empire of Love,’ by the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
and “The Horse of the Arab,” and many other of the morsels, are 
all that cou!d be desired. 

Bosworth’s Clerical Guide, 1887. (Hamilton and Adams.)—This 
is the second annual issue of the publication which took the place 
of the Clerical Directory, for several years issued by the same 
house. It is a neatly printed volume, containing the usual information 
found in such books, i.e., a list of the clergy, with degree, dates of 
ordination (in most cases), cure or occupation (where any is held or 
followed) ; list of benefices, local situation of benefice (a new feature), 
with income, population, &c.; cathedral establishments; Honse of 
Convocation, &c. Another new feature of interest is the dedication of 
the church, where this can be ascertained. The volume contains a 
thousand excellently printed pages, at a very moderate price. We 
have also to notice the British Almanac (Stationers’ Company), which, 
as bound in one volume with the Companion to the Almanac, supplies 
a most useful compendium of necessary information. It is a sort of 
yearly record, an epitome of recent history, and does not lose its 
value when its purpose as an almanac is fulfilled. This is the 
sixtieth year of its publication. We wish it prosperity and permanence: 
The Clergyman’s Almanac, 1887 (same Publishers), is a handy 
volume of which we have already more than once spoken in praise. 


Xenophon: Anabasis I, Edited by J. Marshall, M.A. (The 
Clarendon Press.)—The book has, of course, been frequently 
edited before, and we are inclined to prefer one at least of 
these editions (that by Professors W. W. Goodwin and White) 
to Mr. Marshall’s volume. We may compare, e.g., the two 
notes on Tisoapépyns SiaBdAAe: roy Kupov mpbs tov adeApov ds 
emiBovdevor avty. Mr. Marshall has:—“ ds ém:BovAevo. Optative, 
as a strictly reported statement, not necessarily adopted as 
true by the historian.” This may well give a false impres- 
sion about Xenophon’s view, which is shown by the use of 
diaBddrAdAc, “falsely accuses,” as is very properly pointed out by 
Messrs. Goodwin and White. We must say that the four books of 
their edition are better worth having, the relative prices considered, 
than the one of this. This unnecessary multiplication of school-books 
is a distinct evil, and the University Press ought not to encourage it. 
Its resources and appliances might be better employed. 


Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy. By Dr. Edward 
Zeller. Translated by Sarah Frances Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. 
(Longmans.)—Dr. Zeller gives in this volume a sketch intended for 
less advanced students of the subject, dealt with more fully in his 
larger work on the philosophy of the Greeks. He divides it into 
three “ periods,’ and prefixes an “Introduction” on the history of 
ancient philosophy, and of Greek philosophy in particular. The 
“ Pre-Socratic Philosophy,” ‘ Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle,” are the 
first and second divisions; the third, under the general description of 
‘*Pan-Aristotelian Philosophy,’ covers the history of speculation 
during eight centuries, reaching down as far as Proclus (410-485 A.D.) 
in the East, and Boethius (480-525) in the West. Dr. Zeller’s name 
is a guarantee for the thoroughness and soundness of this manual. 
We would not forget to draw attention to the graceful recognition 
which Mr. Abbott makes of the labour of his deceased colleague. 


Humanities. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. (Triibner and Co.)—‘ To 
have read an ode of Horace ought to correct for ever the delusion 
that Hebrew sentiment could be essentially worthy of the most 
momentary superiority over Latin thought and refinement.’’ So 











writes Mr. Sinclair in his preface. As he says elsewhere that the 
‘‘Saturnian verse was a thousandfold the most promising part of alk 
this people’s [the Romans’ ] literature,’’ it is not difficult to see the 
proportion of value between the Saturnian verse (of which he seems 
to know a good deal more than most people) and the Bible which he 
would establish. He returns to this subject more than once. The 
final expression of his thought we may perhaps find in his verses 
written in Rome :— 


**The brain of Christianity worked here, 
And this enc’reling colonnade spread hands 
Of freedom for believers’ craven fear, 
Till life was not the terror which disbands, 


If kindness is the cause of all such work, 

It needs a blessing from the strongest heart ; 
But all among the Roman ruins lurk 

Protests against the pride of lower art. 


That dome is to Pantheon but a toy, 
Those crowds of pr‘ests are out of time and use, 
The Hebrew gallows has outworn all joy: 
Will life return again from woes’ abuse ? ’’ 
A writer who can print such poor stuff as this is scarcely qualified to 
be a preacher of the Gospel of Humanism. 


English Actors: their Characteristics and their Methods. <A 
Discourse by Henry Irving. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.)—This dis- 
course, as our readers are no doubt aware, was delivered last June in 
the University Schools at Oxford. It is necessarily slight in texture, 
and Mr. Irving has for the most part restricted his remarks to four 
of our greatest actors, namely, Burbage, Betterton, Garrick, and Kean. 
It is interesting to hear what a distinguished actor has to say about 
his predecessors in the art of which he is the first living representa- 
tive; but it is obvious there is no art about which it is so difficult to 
pronounce a judgment. For the most part, our estimate of an actor 
long ago deceased must be based on the opinion of his contemporaries, 
and that opinion, formed by those who have felt the spell of the 
magician, can never be impartial. Neither can the modern critic 
readily judge by comparison, since the actor leaves nothing behind 
him more definite than stage traditions and the memory of a great 
name. The history of the stage is no doubt as familiar to Mr. Irving 
as to any man living, and his professional knowledge enables him to 
speak with authority upon many points which need the special educa- 
tion of the actor. What he has to say is therefore of some interest. 
Burbage is described as the first great actor England ever saw, and 
“the original representative of Shakespeare’s noblest creations, 
among others of Shylock, Richard, Romeo, Hamlet, Lear, Othello, and 
Macbeth.” The greatest of dramatists was singularly fortunate in 
finding an actor who could interpret him so worthily, and Burbage 
was equally fortunate in having such noble material upon which to 
exercise his genius. Yet of the intercourse between the two we know 
nothing. Betterton, the son of a cook in the Royal household, was 
born eighteen years after Burbage’s death. He is said to have had 
few physical advantages, but how famous he became, in spite of an 
awkward figure, and a low and grumbling voice, may be estimated 
from the generous praise of Steele, who observes :—‘ I have hardly a 
notion that any performer of antiquity could surpass the action of 
Mr. Betterton in any of the occasions in which he has appeared on our 
stage.” Mr. Irving remarks that, owing more especially to Betterton’s 
great powers, the tragedy of Hamlet held its own in popularity even 
against such witty productions as Love for Love. Of Garrick, of 
course, much more is known, and Mr. Irving has more to say. He 
considers that he was probably never equalled in the wide range of 
characters he undertook ; but the writer, or rather speaker, for it is 
right to remember that we are reading a discourse, and not a critical 
essay, reserves his highest praise for Edmund Kean, who fought his 
way to fame through unprecedented difficulties. ‘I might descant 
for hours,” Mr. Irving says, “ with an enthusiasm which perhaps only 
an actor could feel on the marvelious details of Kean’s impersonations,’’ 
and he doubts if there ever was an actor who so thought out this par. 


A Story of Active Service in Foreign Lands: Evtracts from 
Letters sent Home from the Crimea, 1854-1856. By “ An 
Edinburgh Boy.” (William Blackwood and Sons.)—All who 
are old enough to remember the Crimean War, and all who care 
to know what war is when stripped of its tinsel and its glamour, will 
find profit, and possibly take pleasure, in the reading of this book. 
The author was an Army surgeon who went out to the Crimea towards 
the close of 1854, and remained there until the end of the campaign. 
During this time he wrote regularly to his friends, and his letters, 
now first published, give a plain and unvarnished, yet vivid and 
realistic account of his experiences during the war. Not being a 
newspaper correspondent, he was under no temptation to write for 
effect ; and his position as an actor in the drama makes his testimony 
both more valuable and more truthful than that of a mere observer, 
however quicksighted and painstaking. One of the sensations of the 
war was Russell’s letters to the Times, describing the condition of 
the Army after the battle of Balaclava, the blunders of the Com- 
missariat, the lack of comforts, and the misery of the men. The ex- 
citement these letters caused in England wasintense. They overthrew 
a Government, and ruined the reputation of a Minister. Yet, jadging 
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from the testimony of “ An Edinburgh Boy,”’ and of other participators 
in the strife, it does not appear that the sufferings of our troops were 
either so terrrible or so extraordinary as was represented at the time ; 
nothing to be compared, for instance, with the sufferings endured by 
the Russian and French armies during the retreat from Moscow, of 
the Russian Army which forced the passage of the Balkans in the last 
Turkish War, or of Bourbaki’s army when it was forced to retreat 
through the passes of the Jura into the neutral territory of Switzer- 
land. But in 1854 there had been no European war for forty years; 
the English of that age had forgotten that wars are not made with 
rose-water ; Russell’s letters thrilled them with horror and compassion, 
and they allowed indignation to get the better of their judgment. 
War spells suffering ; and the most fortunate soldiers are probably 
those who meet with instant death on the field of battle ; its minor as 
well as its greater miseries can be known only to those who, like our 
author, have seen active service, and survived the perils of a cam- 
paign. But all who would form some idea of them at second-hand, 
may do so very effectually by reading his truthful and interesting 
book. 
vebelland und Themsestrand : Studien und Schilderungen aus der 
Heimat John Bulls. Von Leopold Katscher. (G. J. Goeschen’sche 
Verlagshandlung, Stuttgart.)—If less lively than Max O'Rell, who has 
algo favoured us with his impressions of John Ball, Herr Katscher is 
more truthful; he does not mistake fancies for facts, and writes with 
the thoroughness so characteristic of German philosophers and lit- 
térateurs, never attempting to deal with a subject he has not studied 
and does not understand. He has given us a book which anybody 
who wants to know what an observant and intelligent German thinks 
about us may read with both pleasure and profit, for he is never ill- 
natured, and sometimes complimentary. Judging from internal 
evidence, we should say that much of the matter contained in his 
book was contributed in the first instance to the columns of some 
German paper or magazine. The general character of the work may 
be estimated from the subjects dealt with:—The Salvation Army, 
London newspapers, the Lord Mayor’s Show, the Bank Holiday, 
the social question, the condition of Germans in London, and many 
others. He also makes some well-deserved strictures on the 
incongruities of our marriage-laws, the looseness of which invariably 
shocks the well-regulated foreign mind ; but the most interesting section 
of his book, in our opinion, is the one that concerns the condition 
of his countrymen in the English metropolis. As to their numbers, 
Herr Katscher does not venture on any precise estimate ; but by way 
of giving a notion, he quotes the saying of a compatriot, who one day 
observed that there were still “‘a damned good many English in 
London.” There are several reasons why so great a multitude come 
over ; many imagine that, London being so vast and so wealthy, they 
will have no difficulty in finding places, and perhaps fortunes; others 
are attracted by our insular freedom, and the absence of the police 
supervision of which they have so much at home; while not a few are 
intent on living by their wits at the expense of the community. Herr 
Katscher assures us that a considerable proportion of the Germans ia 
London are beggars, Swindlers, and thieves. There is a “ Beggars’ 
Academy” in Whitechapel, where for a few pence professional 
mendicants can obtain lists of rich Germans, and begging-letter 
impostors are furnished with the needful documents and credentials, 
in return for which they undertake to pay the “ Academy” 25 per 
cent. of their plunder. Many originally honest Germans failing to ob- 
tain employment and falling into want, join the ranks of beggars and 
thieves. Well-to-do Germans are literally besieged by these fellows, and 
they are compelled in self-defence to post up notices in their offices (in 
German) to the effect that all beggars will be given into the custody of 
the police. The competition for employment among honest Germans 
in London is something frightful. They take anything they can get, 
and accept whatever salaries or wages employers may think fit to 
offer. ‘Teachers become bakers; book-keepers, barbers ; merchants 
and students, dock labourers; artists, music-hall singers.’”?’ Why 
they do not go back, is a question that naturally suggests itself ; but 
many of them have probably left their country to avoid military 
service, and if these were to return, their second condition would be 
worse than their first. But Herr Katscher does well to warn his 
wandering fellow-countrymen that London is not precisely an El 
Dorado, and exhort them, if they have not situations secured before- 
hand, or ample means at their disposal, to remain a while longer in 
the Fatherland. 


Burmah after the Conquest. By Grattan Geary. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Mr. Geary, who is the editor of the Bombay Gazette, seems 
to have resolved upon acting as his own war correspondent when 
difficulties arose in Burmah; and he pleads for his book that it will 
falfil the office accomplished by the Provost-Marshal’s camera at 
Mandelay, and give a photograph of some very anxious and critical 
events. He begins by telling us something about English Burmah, as it 
used to be called, and about the Burmese in general. Then we have 
the story of the complications which led to British interference, and 
especially of the French intrigues. These seem to have been of a 








most determined character, and so threatening, that if we had not 
acted, the most serious consequences must have followed. Mr. Geary 
thinks that King Theebau intended to accept the ultimatum, though 
he met it at first with a negative. Of this negative the Indian Govern- 
ment somewhat eagerly availed itself, and the King’s throne collapsed 
almost instantaneously. Nor, indeed, can any one regret it. The story 
of the latter years of Theebau quite prevents any feeling of that 
kind. Mr. Geary tells the tale of the massacres in a quite simple 
fashion, but it is not the less effective on that account in preventing 
any kind of movement towards sympathy. Of Theebau himself he 
speaks not unkindly ; but of the Queen, Sutaya Lay, he has no good 
to say. She was able, but unprincipled and monstrously cruel. As 
to the policy of annexation, we have here a decided opinion. It was 
justified ; but it will, for the present at least, only increase the Im- 
perial burdens. The financial measures necessitated by Free-trade 
will at once reduce the income below the expenditure, and the deficit 
cannot be made up for some years to come. We hear incidentally 
many curious things about the Burmese. Here is one strange story :— 

“A detachment of the Naval Brigade, having captured a dozen 

dacoits, proceeded to execute them one by one, so as to make a 
deeper impression on the Burmese mind than the shooting of the whole 
batch at a volley might produce. The first man was placed standing 
with his back to a wall; a conical ball striking him between the eyes, 
carried off the whole top of his head, which disappeared in a strange, 
grotesque, unexpected way. His comrades standing near, awaiting 
their turns, screamed with laughter at the sight; they laughed as 
they went one after the other to be shot in rotation, treating the 
whole affair as an extraordinary joke.” 
The sailors could not help feeling that the demonstration had been a 
failure. It is satisfactory to learn that the pensions of the Princesses 
have been somewhat increased. Three Queens at thirty rupees a month 
each, and a Princess at fifteen (she refused to take it, and preferred 
to go out charing) was an arrangement suitable to the “ Company of 
Mean Men ” who, it will be remembered, deducted from the wages of 
their engineer for the time during which he was up in the air after an 
explosion. 

The Annals of Manchester. Edited by William E. A. Axon. 
(Heywood, Manchester.)—Valuable as this book doubtless is, and 
interesting as must be a considerable part of its contents to Man- 
chester men in the first place, and to Englishmen generally, we cannot 
honestly say that it is attractive. This the very form forbids, the facts 
recorded being put in the baldest form known to literature, one that 
may almost be called pre-literary, being ranged, that is, under years. 
Sometimes these entries are irrelevant. In order, we suppose, to avoid 
too long a gap, we find, under 311, the fact that Constantine assumed the 
purple at York in that year, Yurk being “the capital of the district 
which included Manchester.”’ The connection here is shadowy 
enough; but what are we to say of the next, under the year 307, 
which tells us how the Picts, Scots, and “ Saxons made a combined 
invasion into Southern Briton, and were driven back by Theodosius. 
How far Lancashire suffered is not known”? Naturally, the items of 
information begin to be more to the point as we proceed. About later 
years we should be inclined to complain that quite insignificant local 
events are accorded a place to which they are scarcely entitled. A 
severe revision might have reduced this volume toa more manageable 
size. Perhaps there is something to be said for even an excess of 
fullness. The volume, however, becomes an index rather than a 
literary work. Under the year 1852, we find two items in juxtaposition 
which require some explanation. Were there two meetings of the 
Council of the Anti-Corn-Law League held in Newall’s Buildings on 
March 2nd, in both of which Mr. G. Wilson was in the chair, at one 
of which “subscriptions promised amounted to £27,520,” while at 
the other, “ £27,700 was subscribed within half-an-hour.” It looks as 
if the scissors had been used not very intelligently here. 

A Book of the Running Brook and of Still Waters. By Lady Colin 
Campbell. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a pleasant and readable 
little volume, though it does not contain much that is new. There 
are some fresh stories, however, about the intelligence of fish, notably 
about the singular way that pike have of travelling from one pond to 
another. The way that they seem to divine where their prey is to 
be found is very strange. And there is an interesting account of 
fish-culture, especially of carp-breeding, abroad. In the United 
States, a scaleless variety of carp has been evolved which is said to 
be superior in quality to all other kinds. We are bound to say that, 
in our judgment, this is not saying very much. As we are on the 
subject of the edible value of fish, we must liberate our conscience 
about the bream. ‘“ The one drawback to a bream’s gastronomical 
merit is that he is furnished with a double row of ribs.’? The one 
drawback! We should say that the one drawback is that he is the 
woolliest, flabbiest, and muddiest of created things. 


We are glad to observe that the editor of The Scottish Church, 
which with the December number enters on its fourth volume, speaks 
hopefully of its prospects. This number, if not the best, is perhaps 
the brightest that has yet appeared. The editor, talking humorously, 
and in a quot lectores tot sententie vein, of the plenitude of advice 
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he has received since he began his venture, gives as one of 
the counsels tendered him, “ You must not dose people with 
too much Church.” He certainly has acted on this recommenda- 
tion in the present instance, for, with the exception of a bio- 
graphical sketch of an old Scotch clergyman and a paper 
on “Good Preaching,” there is nothing in the December number 
of this magazine that savours of “Church.” On the other hand, we 
have Dean Plumptre giving one of his readable, discursive papers on 
Dante ; Linda Villari discoursing with knowledge on Italian fiction ; a 
realistic story of Scotch humble life, entitled “Caller Haddie,” which 
we hope, for the hero’s sake, is only begun and not tragically ended ; 
and a breezy Highland sketch.——The leading feature of the other 
Scotch magazine, Sunday Talk—its contributors, by the way, seem 
now mainly English—is still the sermons of the late Principal Tulloch, 
which are being pablished in instalments by his son. The December 
sermon, on “‘ God the Home of all Generations,” seems to have been 
written originally for a service at Balmoral. 


New Epitions.—G@reek Lays, Idylls, and Legends. Translated by 
E. M. Edmonds. With Introduction and Notes. (Triibner.)—This is 
a book representative of the poetry of modern Greece, “a selection,” 
as it is described on the title-page, ‘‘from recent and contemporary 
poets.” The present edition contains eight supplemental poems, the 
most interesting among them being the “ Elegy on George Gennadius,”’ 
by George Zalakostas. The poet and the subject were both heroes of 
the War of Independence. Mrs. Dymond is the tenth volume of 
the uniform edition of ‘Miss Thackeray’s Works.” (Smith and 
Elder.) From the same publishers we have also received a new 
edition of the Life of Frank Buckland. By his Brother-in-Law, 
George C. Bompas. Sonnets. By Emily Pfeiffer. A revised and 
enlarged edition. (Field and Tuer.) Functions of the Brain. By 
David Ferrier, M.D. Second edition, rewritten and enlarged. (Smith 
and Elder.) —The Live-Stock of the Farm. By R. O. Pringle. Edited 
and revised by James Macdonald, with supplemental matter referring 
to ensilage and villa dairies. (Blackwood and Sons.) ——Dickens’s 
Dictionaries of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge (Mac- 
millan) are republished, with information corrected up to date. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
3 in WATER- COLOURS. — The WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 
NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. 
Admission, ls; Catalogue, 6d.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, 
R.W.S., Secretary. 


EATH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HALIFAX.—APPOINTMENT of HEAD 
MASTER.—The Governors of the above School re- 
quire the Services of a Graduate of one of the Univer- 
sities of Great Britain as HEAD MASTER. The 
School will be Reopened at Easter, 1887, when the 
duties of the Head Master will commence. The 
salary is fixed by the Scheme of the Charity Commis- 
sioners at £150 per annum, with capitation fees, and 
house rent-free. The Governors guarantee a sum of 
not less than £4(0 per annum for the first three years. 
Lithographed particulars for the information of can- 
didates may be obtained upon application to the 
undersigned Clerk to the Governors. Applications, 
with copies of testimonials, must be sent to the un- 
dersigned on or before January 6th, 1887. 
FREDK. WALKER, Solicitor, Halifax, 
December 16th, 1886, Clerk to the Governors. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
WALES (ABERYSTWYTH). 


The COUNCIL will proceed forthwith to APPOINT 
a PROFXSSOR of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, Salary, £250. Candidates are re- 
quired to send testimonials to the Hon. Secretaries 
not later than January 19th, 1887. 
MORGAN LLOYD, ? Hon. 
LEWIS MORRIS, 5 Secs. 
27 Chancery Lane, London, 
December 21st, 1836. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Head Master, 
Rev. W. BELL, M.A.—A High-class Public 
School on moderate terms. Latest successes are three 
open Scholarships and one open Exhibition at Oxford 
and Cambridge, Ist, 2nd, and 70th places for Wool- 
wich in 1886. All(4) candidates-passed into Sandhurst 
in 1885. Entrances to Indian Civil Service. Junior 
school. Excellent music, chapel, library, laboratory, 
workshop, gymnasium, fives-courts, seu-bathing. 
Special Classes for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Army 
Preliminary. Each boy has a separate bedroom. 
Boarders are taken by the Head Master, by C. E. 
Sparke, M.A., and by E. Thornton Littlewood, M.A. 
—Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


NIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


EPIPHANY TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 18th. 
The DEGREES of B.A. can bo OBTAINED in TWO 
YEARS. Scholarships and Exhibitions of the Annual 
Value of about £2,000. 

For particulars, apply to the REGISTRAR, the 
Castle, Durham. 


ORTHING—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Orescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE. 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ti iculars, apply as above. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 




















PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, E.G, 


The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may ke 
taken at 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), inclading all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £24 per annum, 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A. 

High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides, Remark- 
ably healthy situation, Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fivez-courts, cricket-field. 
— Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities, 





ROYAL 
A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
iets FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. ; 
and providing full courses of indoor and outdoor 
Instruction in the Practice and Science of Agriculture 
= Estate Management, Dairy Farming, Surveying, 
&e. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
ComMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Rigti Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 

Lieutena : Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
George T. ... Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose 7 ‘Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Colonel T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
giving full particulars of the Instruction, Prize, 
Stock, Dairy Appliances, &c., with List of Scholar- 
ships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, Feb. 1st, 1887. 


ORD WILLIAMS’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, THAME, 





CHAIRMAN. 
The Rev. the WARDEN of NEW COLLEGE, Oxford, 
Heap Master—G. PLUMMER, M.A. 
ASSISTANT-MASTERS—FIVE, 





PrInciIpAL Successes, 1880-86. 

Two Scholarships at Cambridge, Selected Candidate 
for Indian Civil Service, two passed Responsions, four 
passed “ The Previons.”’ 

Oxrorp Locats. 

Forty-eight Certificates, including SEVEN FIRST 
and TWELVE SECOND CLASS, and the following 
Special Distinctions :— 

Religious Knowledge—9th, 29th, 38th places, 

Latin—9th, 33rd, 40th places. 

Greek—17th, 20th, 38th (twice). 

French—2ud, 5th, 9th, 17th, 29th, 33rd places. 

German—8th (twice). 

Mathematics—5tb, 10th, 35rd places. 

Boarders’ dues, £420 year. NEXT TERM, Jan. 19th. 


TAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
ee are taken by the Head Mistress, Miss 
L. M. MONRO. 
_Separate Cubicles, — Ter rms on application. — 


S?: ANDREWS _ UNIVERSITY 


DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 





For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, .B. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, BIRMINGHAM. 
Heap MistREss—Mies A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. 

The School Courze includes, in addition to the 
ordinary Subjects of a High School curriculum, 
Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work ; 
Drawing; Class Singing and Harmony; Needle- 
work ; and Phy-ical Exercises. 

The new buildings are capable of accommodating 
200 Scholars. 

School Hours, 9.15 a.m. to 1 p.m. ; optional and 
extra subjects in the afternoon. 

Scale of Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term, ac- 
cording to age. Special arrangements for Boarders 
can be made. 

Prospectuses and other information can be obtained 
from the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 19th, 
1887. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


HE MISSES S. and R. ALLEN. 
OLNEY (formerly Head Mistresses respec- 
tively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High 
Schools), residing in the healthy suburb of Hamp- 
stead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES to Board 
and Educate. Thearrangements are those of a refined 
home, Large playground, and full-sized tennis- 
court. Preparation, if desired, for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to parents of present and former pupils,—41 








Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 





NIVERSITY CORRE. 
SPONDENCE CLASSES. Founded in 1882. 
Residents in the country wishing for Educition by 
Correspondence can obtain it from the Tutors of the 
University Correspondence Classes, a large Associa- 
tion of Graduates of high University position. Stu- 
dents can, if they desire it, be prepared for the 
Examinations of the London University, or for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination. A very large 
number have been successfully prepared for these 
Examinations. Oral tuition in London can b3 ob- 
tained either at the Colleges or from the Tutors of 
this Association. Arrangements for residence can be 
made.—Secretary, Mr. E. 8. WEYMOUTH, M.A., 
Devon House, Christchurch Road, Brondesbury, 
London, N.W. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, 19 The Parade.—Head Mis- 
tress, Miss HUCKWELL.—The NEXT TERM will 
BEGIN JANUARY 18th, 1887. Prospectus and in- 
formation as to Boarding Houses may be obtained at 
the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. E, Field, 
42 Warwick Street, Leamington. Scholarship any 
July, tenable for two years by girls who have been 
one year at the School.—For conditions, apply to the 
HEAD MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


VV ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—There 

will take place on JANUARY 11th, 12:h, and 

13th, an EXAMINATION to fill up TWO or MORE 

VACANCIES on the Foundation.—Further informa- 

tion may be obtained by applying to the HEAD 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 


HE Rev. W. CHAMBERS, late Fellow 
and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, 
PREPARES TWO PUPILS for UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS. Long and successful experience. 
Healthy, pleasant little village.—Address, Blandford 
St. Mary Rectory, near Blandford, 


} ESIDENT GOVERN ESS. — A 
) LADY (25) who has taught for three years in 
a first-class London School, REQUIRES an 
ENGAGEMENT. Thorough English, French (ac- 
quired abroad), Music, and Singing. Excellent 
references.—Address, ALPHA, 64 Seymour Street, 


Portman Square. Me ROR Se ae 
HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 








OLLY — 


Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on 
WEDNESDAY, January 19th, 1837. 
There + will be VACANCIES 


] | OME for LADY 3 [TUDENTS and 

CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 185 EUSTON 
ROAD, N.W.—Managed by a Committee of Wesleyan 
Ladies, but Unsectarian. Terms moderate.—Apply 
to the Lady Principal, Miss SHILLINGTON. 


yy DU CATIONAL HOME.—A LADY 
wy) residing in Hampstead RECEIVES a FEW 
YOUNG LADIES to be EDUCATED with her 
daughter. Highest educational advantages combined 
with all the privileges and comforts of home life. 
References permitted to the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Lichtield and the Rev. Canon “Duckworth ; also to 
General Elder, Judge Yates, and other parents of 
re Two vacancies for the January Term.— 
C. L.,” Farley’s Library, FitzJohn’s Parade, 
eoncaak 


ONDON LIBERTY CLUB 
17 ST. JAMES'S PLACE, 8.W. 


The OBJECTS of the CLUB are :— 
1.—To bring together those men and women who 
wish to enlarge the free judgment and free action of 
the Individual; to advocate the principle of Volan- 
tary ‘Association for meeting all the great wants of 
the people ; to oppose much existing oppressive inter- 
ference by the State and the tendency to the increase 
of that interference. The general purpose of the 
Club is expressed in the following words: ‘‘ to teach 
the desirableness of gradually restricting the services 
of the State to the defence of country, person, and 
property.” , But it is not desired that all individual 
members should feel bound to accept this formula 
unreservedly. 
2.—To establish the Liserty InstiTvTE with 
rooms for Reading and Discussion (it is hoped, in 
several places), and a Lending Library, supported 
by a low subscription that would bring them within 
the reach of all classes; and by these and other 
means to forward the aims of the Party of Individual 
Liberty and Self-Help. 

The Annual Subseription is, ~ 
Town Members.. .- £2 6 6 
Country Members m, pe EA 
Entrance Fee .. —-. o 

Ladies are ‘admitted as Members. 

Applications for Membership, or further informa- 


tion, to the Hon. Sec., 
EK. . FORDHAM, Esq., 
Odsey, Royston, Cambs. 
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ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL, GOWER STREET. 
Founded A.D. 1833. 
Patron—The QUEEN. 
Vicr-Patron—The PRINCE of WALES. 


REBUILDING FUND. 

It has been decided that it is necessary to rebuild 
the Hospital on a plan which will better provide for 
the increasing numbers of the sick poor in the densely 
populated districts around. 

It is estimated that £50,000 will be needed in order 
to secure a Hospital satisfying modern requirements. 
Building will not be begun until £30,000 have been 
received OR PROMISED. 

Meanwhile, Donations will be invested, the interest 
being added to the principal, and will be kept separate 
from the ordinary funds. 

“In Memoriam ” Wards will benamed in accordance 
with the wishes of Donors of £5,000. Donors of 
£2,000 may name beds or cots. These sums may be 
paid in instalments. Donors of one hundred guineas 
may recommend an unlimited number of patients. 
Donors of thirty, twenty, or ten guineas are entitled 
to acertain number of patients’ letters. 

The Committee earnestly appeal for help to carry 
out their undertaking. 

AMOUNTS PROMISED WILL NOT BE CALLED 
IN UNTIL THE SUM OF £30,000 HAS BEEN 
REACHED. KIMBERLEY. 

Contributions will be gratefully received by Sir 
Julian Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., Treasurer of University 
College; Augustus Prevost, Esq., Treasurer of the 
Hospital ; Messrs. Coutts, 59 Strand; or N, H. Nixon, 


Secretary. 
RUCE CASTLE, 
TOTTENHAM. 
(Founded 1827.) 

The system in both Upper and Lower Department 
combines the INDIVIDUAL TRAINING (for special 
or ordinary objects) of a Private Tutor, with the 
discipline, games, &c., of a first-class School. 

Head Master—Rev. W. ALMAOK, M.A. 


ADLEY COLLEGE —SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 
of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 
Candidates must have been under 14 on January lst, 
1887.— For further particulars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


J AUSA WILLS, late 





near 











AUSANNE. — Miss 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS, 

Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 

Music, and Painting, Terms on application. Highest 

references to parents of past and present Pupils,— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


HE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 

PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 

from Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 

all the Public Schools. Special facilities for Clergy- 

men’s sons entering for Marlborough.—For particu- 
lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 


ISS S. W. CASE and Miss M. J. 
MATHESON will REOPEN their SCHOOL 
on JANUARY 19th, 1887,—Heath Brow, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 
EASIDE EDUCATION.— 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Mrs, 
MEYNIER (late Principal of the Alexandra College, 
Taunton). She is assisted by Visiting Professors and 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses, and offers 
superior educational advantages, combined with the 
comforts and enjoyments of a refined and happy 
home.—For references and terms, which are inclusive, 
address, “ Lynwood,” Ellenborough Park, Weston- 
super-Mare. 


pt te PREPARATORY 

CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
mgt pet 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN 

QUARE.—The LENT TERM COMMENCES on the 
afternoon of MONDAY, January 17th. New Boys and 
Junior Class at 2.30, Upper School and Scholarship 
Class at 3 o'clock. 

















"© Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


ECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq.. M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


RY’S 
FF URE 


‘eens 


OCOA. 


‘It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’”’—Sir Cas, A, 
Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Treland, &c. 











WORK PROMISED FOR 700 OR 800 
MEN IN CANADA, 
if Funds are forthcoming to assist them to Emigrate. 
£3,000 urgently needed for this permanent relief of 
the destitute and unemployed, would-be workers, not 
**loafers.”” 
SELF-HELP EMIGRATION SOCIETY, 
50 FLEET LANE, E.C. 
DONATIONS will be thankfully received by E. E. 
Barclay, Esq. Treasurer (Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, 
and Co.), 54 Lombard Street, E.C., or by Lord Dor. 
chester, Sir Reginald W. Proctor Beauchamp, Bart., 
Rev. Andrew Mearns, Geo. W. Dodds, Esq., Rev. R. 
Mackay (Secretary). 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER 

4 BANK, Limited.—NOTICE is HEREBY 
GIVEN, that the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of this Bank will be held at the HEAD OFFIOK, in 
Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, the 19th day of January 
next, at o’clock precisely, to declare a Dividend, 
to submit for confirmation the election of Howard 
Potter, Esq., who has been nominated by the Board 
of Directors in the place of Thomas Chapman, Esq., 
F.R.S., deceased; to select three Directors in the 
place of Bonamy Dobree, Esq., the Right Hon. Sir 
John Rose, Bart., G.C.M.G., and Henry Parkman 
Sturgis, Esq., who retire by rotation, but being eli- 
gible, offer themselves for re-election; and to elect 
two Auditors. The present Auditors, William Tur- 


bee COLLEGE, Hampstead 

(for LADIES), 43 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 
(Established 1871.) Classes for General Education 
ander the teachirg and supervision of the Principals. 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses, Facilities 
afforded to pupils desiring to prepare for University 
Examinations. Entire charge taken of — from 
India and the Colonies. Professors and Lecturers in 
attendance :—English Language and Literature, J. 
N. Hetherington, Esq., F.R.G.S.; Ancient and 
Modern History, H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S.; Botany, A. W. Bennett, Esq., M.A., 
B.Sc. (London), F.L.8.; French, L. Stiévenard, Esq., 
F.C.P., Officier d’Académie, Université de France, 
Principal French Master in the City of London 
School, and Lecturer on the French Language and 
Literature at King’s College, London; German, Dr. 
C, A. Reinecke, University of Géttingen, and City of 
London College ; Landscape, Perspective, and Model 
Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and 
Water Colours, Alfred Hardy, Esq., Miss Rosenberg ; 
Pianoforte, Walter Macfarren, R.A.M., Walter 
Fitton, Esq., R.A.M.; Solo Singing, Choral Singing, 
R. H. Cummings, Esq., R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, 
Esq.; Violin, Ellis Roberts, Esq.; Dancing and 
Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch. CLASSES will REOPEN 
on JANUARY 18th, 1887.—For terms, references, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 
of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, FIFTY | quand, Esq. (of the firm of Messrs. Turquand, 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, | Youngs, and Co.), and Edwin Waterhouse, Esq. (of 
1887. _For Competition, the Secretary of State will | the firm of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co.), 
offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works | being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- December Ist, 1886. T,. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 
ment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, The Transfer Books of the Company will be 
at the College. closed to prepare for the dividend on January 


1st next, and will reopen on January 5th. Pro- 
EDFORD Ry orig LONDON, prietors registered in the books of the Company 
or q 


at D on the 31st December will be entitled to the dividend 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


for the current half-year on the number of shares 
: then standing in their respective names, 
LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, | ———— - - 
January 20th, 1887. Mr. J. 8S. MANN, of Trinity 


. URE of Cough, Chest, and Bronchial 
College, Oxford, will give a Course of Lectures on 
Political Economy, on Thursdays, at 2.50. 


Disorders by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


WAFERS.—From Mr. Mallett, Angel Inn, Acle, near 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 























Yarmouth :— For upwards of four years I suffered 
from a very bad cough and soreness of the chest. I 
was frequently unable to turn myself in bed, but the 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to | Wafers never failed in affording me almost instant 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- | relief.’’ Inasthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN | colds, rheumatism, and all hysterical and nervous 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, | complaints instant relief and rapid cure is given by 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists | the Wafers, which taste pleasantly —Sold by all 

free. Druggists, at 1s 13d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box. 
CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED 1829, 
r Y 
1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 

NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


TRUSTEES 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
DIRECTORS, 
CuarrMAN—The Very Rev, the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. | Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A4 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. Rey. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A 
| 


The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE. 


GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A, | Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCHG, M.A. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. | The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
Rev. 0. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. | Rey. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 

Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A, | WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS, Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM. Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 

The DEAN of EXETER, JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, Rev. Prebendary WACH, D.D. 

Rey. Canon ELLISON, M.A. | The DEAN of YORK. 


Puysician—Dr. STONE. ActuarYr=FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1836, 


Total Funds me see se we aaa ‘ am wa £5,378,123 
ea NS RII ince ow ious, ete cua geese fend eae 357,42 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886... ... see 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured, 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 
amongst the Clergy. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
——with full Profits. saunanseteae 








at --Reduced Premium under Special Conditions.~ 
AGE, | £ os. d. | AGE, ad. 
25 218 25 1618 
30 | 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 | 2610 0 35 | 21 4 2 
40 | 31 1 8 40 2417 6 
45 | 36 3 4 45 9819 2 
50 43.13 4 50 34 19 2 





Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be 
obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminstor, S.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERBIN S. 


s@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
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FOUR-AND-A-HALF per CENT, DEBENTURE 
STOCK. 


HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 

Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 shares of £10 each, 

fully subscribed. 

The Company confines its loans strictly to first-class 
mortgages, and does not advance on produce of any 
description, and can only borrow to the extent of its 
uncalled capital and reserve fund, 


DrrEcrors. 

ARTHUR FLOWER, Esq. (Chairman), Director of 
the Union Bank of Australia. 

Charles Cave Cave, Esq., Messrs. Prescott, Cave, 
Buxton, Loder, and Co. 

Charles Richard Fenwick, Esq , Director of the Bank 
of Australasia. 

Jobn Sheriff Hill, Esq., Director of the Union Bank 
of Australia, 

Clarence Shirreff Bayard Hilton, Esq., Messrs, Miles, 
Brothers, and Co. 

Richard Philpott, Esq., Director of the Bank of 
Australasia, 

Albert Ricardo, Esq., Deputy Chairman of the 
Universal Marine Insurance Company (Limited), 
John Sanderson, Esq., Director of the Bank of 

Australasia. 

Banxers—Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and 
Co., 62 Threadneedle Street, E.C.; and Bank of 
Scotland, Lothbury, E.C. 

The Directors are prepared to RECEIVE APPLI- 
CATIONS for a further amount of DEBENTURE 
STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate of 4} per 
cent. per annum, redeemable at the option of the 
Company at the end of seven years at the price of 
£105 per £100, by giving nut more than six or less 
than three months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at the offices 
of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

GERALD YOUNG, Secretary. 


Geserenn FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fieet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Beaumont W. Luszoce, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 

Rowland Nevitt Bennett, | John Huuter, Esq. 


Sq. George Lake, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | 


Lefevre, M.P. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 


| Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. 


David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | John G, Talbot, Esq., 
Right Hon. John G. M.P. 
Hubbard, M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MarspEn. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 





Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested sa one .-.-£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... 3,901,000 


Total Annual Income, over 68,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 8th day of January. 





HE 
IVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds £7,072,140 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AIl descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. Par- 
ticipating Policies, nnder new table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 33s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured on the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.— Maintaining Policies in force.—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Christmas 

should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 

London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 
The Birkbeck Buihaing Society» Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 

OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
ah ss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 


WILLIAM C. ACDONALD. Joint 
FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, 35 S8e 


cretaries. 





Now ready, price Four Shillings. 
Annual Subscription, 123 6d, post-free. 
HE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, JANUARY, 1887. No. 134; New 
Series, No. 14. 
CONTENTS. 
1, Jewish LIFE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 
2. THE ALTERNATIVE TO SOCIALISM. 


3. A New Frencu Moratist, 

4, Mr. ARNOLD’Ss ReEporRT ON CONTINENTAL 
EDUCATION. 

5. Tue RELIGION OF BurRMaH, 

6. THE TurkisH ADVANCE AND RETREAT IN 


EASTERN EUROPE. 


7. Srr Francts Doyie’s REMINISCENCES. 
8. Leigh Hunt: wis Lire, CHARACTER, AND 
Work. 


9. SHort REVIEWS AND Brier Notices. 
10. SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS 
London : T. Wooimer, 66 Paternoster Row, EC. 
Now ready, Vol. XIX., Part I. (New Series), 
_ _ JANUARY, 1887, price 10s. 
ae RNAL of the ROYAL 
e ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

ConTENTS :—Story of the Old Bamboo-Hewer : a 
Japanese Romance of the Tenth Century. Trans- 
lated, with Notes, &c., by F. Victor Dickins, M.R.A.S. 
—Essay on the B:abiii Grammar, after the German 
of the late Dr. Trumpp. By Dr. Theodore Duka, 
M.R.A.S.—Art: a Version in Chinese, by the Muar- 
quis Tseng, of a Poem written in English and Italian 
by H. W. Freeland, M.R.A.S.—Some Useful Hindi 
Books. By G. A. Grierson, M.R.A.S.—Original 
Vocabularies of Five West Caucasian Languages, 
Commnnicated by Dr. R. N. Cust, Hon. Sec. R.A.S, 

London: Triisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 





OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
° JANUARY, 1887. Edited by D. Hack Tuxe, 
M.D., and GrorGe H. Savage, M.D. Prive 3s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
. ee RESEARCHES. By Edward Palmer, 
OBSERVATIONS WITH THE SPHYGMOGRAPH ON ASYLUM 
Patients. By 'T. Duncan Greenlees, M.B, 
ALTERNATION OF NEvUROSES. By Geo. H. Savage, 
WuatT ARE THE TFSTS OF FITNESS FOR DISCHARGE 
FROM AsyLumMsS? By H. Hayes Newington, 
M.R.C.P. 
JupGE AND Doctor. AcTIONS AGAINST MEDICAL 
EN. AFTER CARE. THE EamMES MEMORIAL 
Funp. CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY IN PsYcHo- 
LOGICAL MEDICINE, &e. 
London: J. and A. CuurcHitt, New Burlington 
Street. 
HE JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 210, for JANUARY. 








1, Women anp Curture. By Mrs, William Grey. 

2. Jornt EXAMINATIONS OF GIRLS AND Boys: A 
Symposium. Mrs. Garrett Anderson, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, Mrs. William Grey, Sir J. Crichton 
Browne, Mr. G. J. Romanes. 

3. ENGLIsH LITERATURE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

4. Dr. JowsTT ON BOSWELL'S JOHNSON, 

5. THE TRAINING OF THE FACULTIES OF JUDGMENT 
AND Reasontnc. By H. Courthope Bowen. 
(Coneluded.) 

6, EpUCATION IN AUSTRALIA. 
(Concluded.) 

7. Report oF HEAD-MASsTERS’ CONFERENCE. 

8. TRANSLATION Prize; ExTRA PRIZE. 


By Edward Combes. 





Price 6d; per post, 74d. 





Orrices: 86 FLEET STREET, LonpDox, E.C. 


- ls, or by post for 12 stamps. 
RONCHITIS and ASTHMA. 


GrorGE Moore, M.D. 
Published by Jamus Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, 
and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 
Paid-in Claims, £6,8600,000. 
Profits declared, £3.400,000. 
Funds, £4,180,000. 

Endowment Assurances granted on exceptionally 
favourable terms. Profits, five years to 1882, 
£614,676. Next Division, 1887, in which all insuring 
previously will participate. 

48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


By 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ....00.....c.ccsesceoece £1,500,000 
PROSRNOS TWIG, cescssccetecccssenesccnsceses 930,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 
transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, full 

articulars of which will be furnished to applicants, 

e limit of this issue is £500,008, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock Deposits free 
of charge, 





W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 
January, 1887, 





BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 855, JANUARY, 1887. 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Tue Layp or DARKNESS. 
Mr, Haywarpb aNnp HIS LETTERS. 


Moss From a Routine Stone.—XIV. 
Oliphant. 


JACK AND Minory: A TALE or CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 
“aoe Saas Lieut,” Latine Reppitum. By 
P.M. 


By Laurence 


In THE HEART OF AFGHANISTAN. 
SarractyEsca. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps. 25-26. 


THE ScortanD oF Mary Stvuart.—No. V. THE 
ReEvoLurion. By John Skelton. 


In Maca’s Lisprany: Tue OLp SaLoon. 
THE CAUSES OF THE UNION WITH IRELAND. 


Witt1amM Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
ondon. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
JANUARY. 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

CONSERVATISM AND YounG ConSERVATIVES. By the 
Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P. 

CARLYLE, THE “ Prous EpiTorR” oF CROMWELL’S 
Sreecues. By Reginald F. D. Palgrave. 

JUBILEE Reigns In ENGLAND. By Arthur Burney. 

THovGHTs ON Dowpen’s “‘ Lire or SHELLEY.” By 
W. J. Courthope. 

Some MISCALLED CasEs OF THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE, 
By A. H. Bigg and M. L. Hatchard. 

Locxstey Hat anp LIBERALISM. 
Dyneley. 

THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE, 
By William Greswell. 


By Mortimer 


THE RacHEL-CREMIEUX CORRESPONDENCE. By Mrs. 
A. C. Kennard. 

Mr. Grec on THE MarriaGe Cope. By Lord 
Grimthorpe. 

“OwEen MereEpDITH,” Ear or Lytton. By Alfred 


Austin, 
Pouitics aT HOME AND ABROAD, 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. ALuen and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS ror JANUARY. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT Party. By the Earl of Selborne. 

Inp1a: A Repity To Mr. S. Surru, M.P. By Sir M. 
E. Grant-Duff. 

Pavut Bert’s SCIENCE IN POLITICs. 
Juliette Adam. 

Is CONSTANTINOPLE WORTH FIGHTING ror? By an 
Old Resident. 

M. Zora asacCritic. By Frank T. Marzials, 

Rattway Rates. By (. T. D. Acland, M.P. 

Proressor Dicey oN HOME-RULE, By Canon 
MacColl. 

Dogs in Lonpon. By Sir Charles Warren. 

THe Lower EpvucaTion oF Women. By Helen 
M'‘Kerlie. 

JUBILEE-TIME IN IRELAND. By T. M. Healy. 

Contemporary LIFE AND THOUGHT IN THE UNITED 
States: University Epucation. By President 
Charles K, Adams, 

ConTeMPORARY RECORDS :— 
1. OnreNTAL History. By Professor Sayce. 
2. SoctaL Paitosopuy. By Jobn Rae. 
3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





By Madame 


ASIATIC 





tae QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 
JANUARY, 1887. Price 5s. 


1, Cutna: THE SLEEP AND THE AWAKENING, 
the Marquis Tseng. 

2, THe Empress OF INDIA. 
Burne, K.C.S.I. 

3. Tue GREEKS IN ASIA. 
Wilson, K.C.B. 

4, Famous WomeEN orInp1a. By Colonel Malleson, 
YS I 


By 
By Colonel Sir Owen T. 


By Colonel Sir Charles 


5. THe PaciFIcATION OF THE ScupAN. With a Map. 
By H. F. Harrison Smith, R.N. 

6, InpiaA PacIFIED AND PURIFIED. 
Hutton. 

7. Earty History AND LEGEND OF GUJARAT, 
W. G. Pedder, C.S.I. 

8. Tue Inpran Boursons. 

9, THe WELLESLEYS IN INDIA. 
Mauley. 

10. Tue EasTERN QuESTION. By “ Asiaticus,’”’ 

SumMArRY OF Events, REVIEWS. 
T. Fisner Unwin, 26 Paternoster S yuare, E.C. 


HE CENTURY MAGAZINE. Price 
1s 4d.. JANUARY PART now ready. 
ABRAHAM LiNcOLN. 25 Illustrations, 
THE HunpDREDTH MAN. Frank R. Stockton. 
Carancro.—Part I. Geo. W. Cable. Illustrated. 
Aw Iypian Horse-Race. Ilustrated. 
&e., &e. 
Post-free, 13 7d; or 19s per year, post-free. 
T. FisHer Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


T. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. Price 
ls. JANUARY PART now ready. 
MILLET AND THE CHILDREN. 17 Lllustrations. 


By James 
By 


By Colonel W. Kincaid. 
By the Lord de 








A Fortunate OPENING. Frank R. Stockton. 
Illustrated. 
Tue Story or Prince Fairy-Foor. F. Hodgson 
Burnett. Illustrated. 
&e., &e. 


Post-free, 1s 2d; or 14s per year, post-free. 
T, Fisher Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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THE AFGHAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 





This day is published. 


ENGLAND AND _ RUSSIA 
FACE TO FACE IN ASIA 


Travels with the Afghan Boundary Commission. 


By Lieutenant A. C, YATE, 


Bombay Staff Corps, Special Correspondent of the Pioneer, Daily Telegraph, &c., with the 
Afghan Boundary Commission. 


Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Price 5s, 


OLAV THE KING AND OLAV KING 
AND MARTYR. 


By JOHN FULFORD VICARY, 


Author of “‘A Danish Parsonage,” ‘Readings from the Dane,’”® “An American in Norway,” 
“*A BStork’s Nest.’ 


and 


W. H. ALLEN and CO. 13 Waterloo Place. 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS, 


And all other Diseases of the Lungs, Windpipe, Nose, and Throat, 
TREATED GRATUITOUSLY FOR THE POOR AT 
Dr. 


JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL’S 
FREE STC@CHIOLOGICAL DISPENSARY, 
99 MARYLEBONE ROAD, 
BY MEANS OF HIS DISCOVERIES OF THE 
HYPOPHOSPHITES AND HIS INHALANT SPIRONE. 


Report free on demand. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S [ A ° Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists Roneans the World, 


LIEBIG 
Cookery Books Cc O M Pp A N Y’ S 


post-free on 
application to the 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 
E.C. 





London : 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 








U8E 





EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





SOAP.] (SOAP. 


PEA R 8’ 


SOAP.] (SOAP. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


TILL MY WEDDING-DAY. By 


A Frencu Lavy. 2 vols. 


The GREEN HILLS by the SEA: 


a Manx Story. By Huau CoLeman Davipson, 
3 vols, 


The BROKEN SEAL. By Dora 


RvssELL, Author of ‘* Footprints in the Snow,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


MURIEL’S MARRIAGE. By 
Esme Stuart, Author of * A Faire Damzell,” &e. 
3 vols, 


A WILFUL YOUNG WOMAN. 
ad Price, Author of “A Rustic Maid,’ &. 


ONCE AGAIN. By Mrs. 


ForRESTER, Author of “Viva,” ‘* Mignon,’’ 
“* My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 8 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Nearly ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

FROM THE FOUNDATION OF VIRGINIA TO 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE UNION. 


By PERCY GREG, 
Author of ‘‘ Across the ienmentiel and “ Sanguelac.’ 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





O RLINDE. A Quarterly Review 
of Psychology and Philosophy. 

No. 45, beginning Vol. XII., is now ready, containing 
Contributi ons from Professors H. Sipewicr, W. 
James, R, ADAMSON, A. SETH; Messrs. J. WARD, J. 
Sutiy, F. Gatton, aud others. Price 3s ; Yearly 
Subscription, post-free from the Publishers, 12:, 
payable in advance. 

WiLut1amMs and Noraarte, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Twentieth Edition, wre free, One Shi'ling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Robert G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &c. 
London: G. MitcHent and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Cour and SImPKIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ou 





ING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
Free to all. 
Entirely dependent on Voluntary Support. 
CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY REQUIRED. 
T. MOSSE MAODONALD, Secretary. 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
On the Sea-shore. Air pure and bracing. 
Climate mild and equable during the antumn and 
winter months. Visitors received en pension from 
three guineas per week inclusive. 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Ee PP S'S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S © 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1678. 


| | OLLO WAY? Ss. PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—The attention of all sufferers is 
drawn to these well-known remedies, for they possess 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





advantages as a safe and reliable aid in 
all those emergencies to which travellers, emigrants, 
and sailors are so especially liable. They have been 
largely — by wayfarers by land and sea, and, 
in fact, by all classes of the community, to their very 
great adv antage. The Pills are beyond all doubt one 
of the most effective remedies ever discovered for 
cases of obstinate constipation, coufirmed indigestion 
and colic, complaints which are engendered by 
exposure and irregular feeding. The Ointment wiil 
be found of the very greatest service in cases of piles, 
abscesses, erysipelas, and all kinds of local ulcera- 
tions, 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 
NOW READY. 


Large post 8vo, pp. x.-348, cloth, 1Cs 6d. 


GARIBALDI: Recollections of his 
Public and Private Life. With Fac-simile of 
Autograph Letter to the Author. By Epis 
MELENA. Translated from the German by 
CHARLES Epwarpes, Author of ‘‘ Essays and 
Dialogues of Giacomo Leopardi.” 


Crown 8vo, pp. xxx.-206, cloth, 6s. 


PRE-HISTORY of the NORTH; 
Based on Contemporary Memorials. By the late 
J. J. A. Worsaak, Director of the Royal Museum 
of Northern Antiquities, Copenhagen, c. 
Translated, with a Brief Memoir of the Author, 
by H. F. Mortanp Simpson, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-328, cloth, 7s 6d. 
LUCK or CUNNING, as the Main 


Means of Organic Modification? By SamurL 
Butter, Author of ‘ Erewhon,” ‘Life and 
Habit,” “ Evolution, Old and New,” &c. 


Demy 8vo, pp. iv.-340, cloth, 7s 6d. 


FOR HAPPINESS. By Alexander 
CALDER, Officer of the Order of the Legion of 
Honour, and Author of ‘The Coming Era,” &c. 


Demy 8vo, pp. viii.-166, cloth, 7s 6d. 


SOURCES of the ETRUSCAN and 
BASQUE LANGUAGES. By Rosert ELLs, 
B_D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 324, cloth, 7s 61. 


INDIA REVISITED. By Edwin 
ARNOLD, M.A., C.S.1., Author of “The Light of 
Asia,” &. With 32 Full-page Illustrations, from 
Photographs selected by the Author, 


In 6 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 36s, 


EDWIN ARNOLD’S POETICAL 
WORKS. Uniform Edition. Comprising :—The 
Light of Asia; or, the Great Renunciation— 
Indian Poetry (The Indian Song of Songs, &.)— 
Pearls of the Faith—Indian Idylls—The Secret 
of Death, &.—And the Song Celestial; or, 
Bhagavad.Gita, &c. 

The Volumes are also published separately. 


Demy 8vo, pp. vi.-56, wrapper, 6d; post-free, 7d. 
HIGHWAY MANAGEMENT. 


Proceedings of a Conference held at the Shire 
Hall, Gloucester, on April 28th, 1886. With an 
Appendix thereto. Published by Direction of the 
Court of Quarter-Session for the County of 
Gloucester. 





London : TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S | 





WORKS. 
— DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. Seventh 


Thousand, 163. 


PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. Fourth 
Thousand, 2 vols., 34s. 


PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 
Fourth Thousand, 2 vols., 36s. 








PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. 
Vol. I. Third Edition, 21s, 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Second Thousand, 7s. 


—_——. 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Second Thousand, 12s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. Second Thousand, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The DATA of ETHICS. 
Thousand, 83. 





Fourth 





OTHER WORKS. 


The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Library 
Edition (the Ninth), 8vo, 103 6d. 


EDUCATION. Sixth Thousand, 6s. 
Also, Cheap Edition, Twelfth Thousand, 2s 6d. 











went 2 vols. Fourth Thousand, 
ESSAYS (Third Series). Third 
Thousand, 8, 





oe MAN versus the STATE. In 
cloth, Second Thousand, 2s 61, Also, Ch iti 
Seventh Thousand, ls, G iia laniaiae 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
London and Edinburgh. 


ae CHOES of TRUTH:” Sermons by 
the late Rev. E. M. Getpart, M.A., of 
Croydon. With Portrait and Introduction by Pro- 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 





NOW READY. 
“D OCT O R GU Fi DB.” 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


Author of ‘‘ Cometh up as a Flower.” 
To be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


“Oh, Dr. Cupid! thon for me reply.”—Sir Puitip SrpNer,. 


NOW READY. 


BALDINE, and other 
From the German of KARL EDLER. 
Edited by the EARL of LYTTON. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


Stories, 


“The author of ‘Glenaveril’ is a master of style, and this has rarely been more apparent than in his 
poetical rendering of these exquisite tales.’’—Morning Post. 


Also NOW READY. 
TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


B O R D EF R L A ND. 


A Country-Town Chronicle. 


JESSIE FOTHERGILILI, 
Author of ‘‘ The First Violin.” 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


By 


A BACHELOR’S 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “Adrian Vidal,” “‘ Thirlby Hall,” &c. 


Now ready, iu 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BLUNDER. 


“ An excellent novel which shows the author of ‘ Mdlle. de Mersac’ at his best.”—Times. 
RICHARD BENTLEY an 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 








SON, 





** Certainly, since Mr. Carroll gave us ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ there his not appeared a more charming 
Fairy Tale than these ‘ Adventures of Effie.’ ’’— Bookseller. 


EFFIE AND HER STRANGE 
ACQUAINTANCES : 


A Very Curious Story, Almost True. 


By Rev. J. CROFTS, 
Author of “Flowers with Roots.” 
Numerous humorous Plates by Gordon Browne. Fancy cloth, gilt edges, 33 6d, post-free. 





By the Same Author. 


FLOWERS WITH ROOTS: 


BEING ALLEGORIES AND SERMONS FOR CHILDREN, 
Price 2s 6d, Frontispiece, fancy cloth, 
“ Quite model addresses of their kind.’’—Guardian. 





Chester : PHILLIPSON and GOLDER. 
London : GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO.; SIMPKIN and CO. 





IRELAND. 





Second and Cheaper Edition, now ready, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ENGLAND’S CASE AGAINST HOME-RULE. 


By A. V. DICEY, B.C.L., 
Of the Inner Temple, Fellow of All Souls’, and Vinerian Professor of English Law at Oxford. 


“ It is impossible for any one, whether friend or foe, not to appreciate the precision with which the opinions 

are stated, and to recognise the inestimable value of the service which Mr. Dicey has performed. A deep 

feeling of political duty pervades the whole argument, which adds a weight and dignity to the reasoning, and 

— the impressive effect of a work that is already noteworthy for its acuteness and its learninyg.”’— 
uardian, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


STUDIES IN ITALIAN LITERATURE: 
Classical and Modern. 
Also, “THE LEGEND OF ‘IL CENACOLU:’ a Poem.” 


By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, Writer of “ The Life of Fra Angelico,” &c. 
In White Florentine binding, price 63, 











fessor Upton, Crown 8vo, cloth, 62. 
London: KrGan Pavut, Trencu, and Co, 


Florence: LOESCHI &SEEBER. London: SAMPSON LOW & CO., 188 Fleet Street, E C. 


And at all Booksellers’, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


"A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL- 
FURNISHED LIBRARY.’’—Times. 
Now ready, price 12s 6d, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
VOLUME IX, [Canute—Chaloner], royal 8vo, of THE 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Vol. X. will be issued on March 26th, 1887, and further Volumes at Intervals 
of Three Months. 
Intending Subscribers can enter their Names with 
any Bookseller, 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE POCKET EDITION 
F 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Now ready, price 1s 6d per vol., in half-cloth ; or 1s, in paper cover. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 2 vols. 
The following Volumes have already openness :—VANITY FAIR, 2 vols. 
PEN DENNIS, 2 vols. BARRY LYNDON; A LITTLE DINNERat TIMMINS’S, 


1 vol. The NEWCOMES, 2 vols. The HISTORY of ESMOND, 1 vol. The 
VIRGINIANS, 2 vols. And further Volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals, 





POPULAR EDITION of ARNOLD’S “ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM.” 
To be published shortly, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM ; with 


other Essays. Popular Edition. By MartHEw ARNOLD, 


NOTICE.—NE W STORY.—The CORNHILE MAGA- 
ZINE for JANUARY contains the Commencement of a New 
Serial Story, entitled ‘‘ The GAVEROCKS,”’ by the AUTHOR of 
‘“ MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,” “COURT ROYAL,” Sc. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 43, 
The CORNHILI MAGAZINE for JANUARY, con- 
taining, among other Articles of Interest, ‘‘ JESS,’ Chaps. 24 to 
26, by the AUTHOR of “ KING SOLOMON’S MINES,” “A 
LEARNED INFANT,” “ON NORMANDY SANDS,’ “ The 
GAVEROCKS,” Chaps. 1 to 5, by the AUTHOR of “‘ MEHALAH,” 
“ JOHN HERRING,” “COURT ROYAL,” Sc. 








NEW WORK by Professor MILNES MARSHALL. 
Will be ready immediately, with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A JUNIOR COURSE of PRACTICAL 


ZOOLOGY. By A. Mitnes MarsHatt, M.D., D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S., Professor 
in the Victoria University, Beyer Professor of Zoo'ogy in Owens College, late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Assisted by O. HERBERT Hurst, 
Demonstrator and Assistant-Lecturer in Zoology, Owens College, Manchester. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, with 10 I!lustrations, Sixpence. 
THE SCIENTIFIC PREVENTION OF 
CONSUMPTION. 


A Paper read at the Meeting of the British Association at Birmingham, 
on September 3rd, 1886. 


By G. W. HAMBLETON, L.K.Q.C.P.I. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, 11 New Burlington Street, W. 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 
E EO 








i’ pS Mae 2 TE VOY aR 

Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 

The JANUARY NUMBER, commencing a New Volume, 

contains 
An ETCHED PORTRAIT of Canon WESTCOTT, 
As a Frontispiece to the New Volume. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTIAN MinIsTRY.—I, REcENT THEORIES. By Rev. Pro- 
fessor Sanday, D.D. 
Canon Westcott. By Rev. W. H. Simcox, M.A, 
THE PROPHETESS DEBORAH. By Professor A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 
Dirricutt Texts. By Rev. Canon §. R. Driver, D.D. 
— AND ONESIMUS, T#E LETTER-BEARERS. By Rev, Alexander Maclaren, 
D. 


SURVEY or OLp AND New TESTAMENT LITERATURE. By Rey. T. K. Cheyne, 
D.D., and Rev. Professor A. F. Kirkpatrick, M.A. 
London : HoppEr and StouGuTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeieH Hont. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


7TH AUTOTYPER COMPAN Y. 





NEW HOME AND COLONIAL PERIODICAL, 





This day is published, price ONE SHILLING. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY, 1887. 


ConTENTS. 


BYRONIANA.—I. Introduction to Lara.—II. Recollections 
of Madame de Stael. 


RESPONSIBILITIES of POWER. O. A. Wurrmorz, M.P, 
USES of ADVERSITY. Gerorae W. E. Russetn. 

An IRISH PARISH PRIEST, 

AMOUR DURE.—Part I. Vernon Len. 


COSMOPOLITAN THEORIES and COLONIAL FAOTS, 
Captain Cotoms, M.P. 


Major LAWRENCE, F.LS8. 


LAWLESS. 
WHAT GERMANY is ABOUT. Gzrorae von Bunsen. 
OUR LIBRARY LIST, 
General GRANT.—Part I. 


Chaps. 1-5. Hon. Emiy 


MattTHew ARNOLD. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
JANUARY. Edited by Franx Harris. 
PRESENT POSITION OF EUROPEAN Po.itics.—I. GERMANY. 


Last WorpDs wiTH GENERAL Gorpoyn. By Lieutenant-General Sir Gerald 
Graham, K.C.B. 


M, RenAn’s LATER Workss. By Andrew Lang. 
IRELAND BEYOND THE Pate. By Sir Arthur D. Hayter, Bart. 
BENVENUTO CELLINI’s CHARACTER. By J. A. Symonds, 
Tue IRON AND STEEL TRADE. By Sir Lowthian Bell, Bart. 
WoMANHOOD IN OLD GreEcE. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 
Tue New Rerormation.—Part I. 

By Rey. Charles Voysey. 

2. By the Hon. and Right Rev. W. Clifford, R.C, Bishop of Clifton. 
LorD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S RESIGNATION. By the Editor. 
CoRRESPONDENCE :— 

AUBANEL AND THE PROVENCAL Renaissance. By Edward Barker. 

“Tue Statistics oF Morauity.” By Herman Adler, 

Proressor Huxtey’s Derence. By W.S. Lilly. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest 
and Best Books. 








Town Subscriptions from One Guinea per Annum. 
Country me » Two Guineas re 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post-free :— 


1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GreatLy REDUCED PRICEs. 


2, BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now Ovr oF PRINT. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


Hatr-Bounp 1n Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


4, BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT 
STREET. 


PSTAT ES and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tle above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall Kast, 5.W. 
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MESSRS. 


LONGMANS AND 


COS LIST. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


SHE: 


By H. 


a History of Adventure. 


RIDER 


HAGGARD, 


Author of “ King Solomon's Mines,’’ &c. 


With Fac-similes of either Face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial Greek, Roman, Black-letter, and Early English Inscriptions thereon inscribed, 
NOTICE.—A Sequel to ‘‘King Solomon’s Mines’’ is commenced in LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY, entitled “ALLAN QUATERMAIN: being an Account of his Further Adventures and Dis- 
coveri@s in Company with Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., Captain John Good, R.N., and one Umslopogaas.”’ 
a 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LAYS AND 


LEGENDS. 


By E. NESBIT. 


** We have perused this volume of poems with unfeigned pleasure. The true 
poet is scen in every page of the book; and there is a beauty and pathos in the 
poems that will fascinate all who read them.”’—Dundee Courier. 

“Setting aside the later work of such acknowledged sovereigns of song as Lord 
Tennyson, Mr. Browning, and Mr. Swinburne, we do not know where to look 
amongst contemporary singers for Mrs. Nesbit’s superior in many of the rarest 
and truest poetic gifts.” —County Gentleman, 


“There is a note of passion in every poem, and a note of quality which 
has only been attained hitherto by Mrs. Browning. In short, bs = fate. 
— to a new poet, and we may expect something very fine from her.”—Vanity 

‘air. ; 

“* The author is one of the few lady poets who can pass on the wave of personal 
emotion or enjoyment to the high swell of wider hopes, fears, longings, and 
doubts, involving toiling, suffering humanity.””—Nonconformist. : 





A HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1815. By 


SPENCER WALPOLE. 8vo. Volumes I. and II., 1815-1832, 363; Volume III., 
1882-1841, 18s ; Volumes IV. and V., 1841-1858 (completing the Work), 36s. 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA: the Puritan 


Colonies. By J. A. Dore, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With 3 
Maps of New England, 2 vois, 8vo, 363, 


The FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE; being 
the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin Pears, LL.B. 8vo, 16s. 
** Written in an admirably clear and forcible style.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
** A valuable contribution to historical literature.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘*We may congratulate the historical student on the appearance of a volume 
written with so much power.” —Daily News, 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Hernricu 


Ewatp. Vol. VIII. (Completing the Work.) The POST-APOSTOLIC AGE. 
Translated by J. F. Smiru. vo, 18s 


A HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 


PERIOD of the REFORMATION. By M. Crereuton, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge, 
Vols. III. and IV.—The ITALIAN PRINCES, 1464-1518, 24s, [In January. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH and its BISHOPS, 


1700-1800. By Cuartes J, Aber, Rector of Checkendon and Joint-Author 
of “The English Church in the Eighteenth Century.” 2 vols. 8vo, 243, 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Cuartes J. Ansey, Rector of Checkendon, 
late Fellow of University College, Oxford ; and Joun H. Overton, Canon of 
Lincoln and Rector of Epworth. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. [ Nearly ready. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


The EARLY TUDORS. By the Rev. C. E. 


Moserty, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. (Nearly ready. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 
Crown 8yo, price 3s 6d each. 


LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie. With 


3 Maps. [ Ready. 


EXETER. By E. A. FREEMAN. | BRISTOL. By Rev. W. Hunt. 
[Nearly ready. [Early in 1887, 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon CREIGHTON. Feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d each. 
The ENGLISH CHURCH in | The EVANGELICA!, REVIVAL 
in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
coer —" By the Rov. EW. By the Rey. J. H. OveRTON, M.A, 


i ‘ of OXFORD. By the Hon. G. C. 
TION in ENGLAND. By the Rev. Bropricx,D.C.L.,Warden of Merton 
GeorGE G. Perry, M.A. 


| College. 
*.* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. Crown 8yo, price 2s 6d each. 
CHARLES DARWIN. ByGranr|Admiral BLAKE. By Davin 


oe RALEIGH. By E G 
EIGH. y EpMUND GossE. 
ee = Groner |" With? Maps—South of England and 


| Treland, and Guiana. 
STEELE. By Austin Dopson. | BEN JONSON. By J. A.SyMonps. 
SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). |\CANNING. By Franx H. Hitt. 
By H. D. TratLu. [ Nearly ready. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 





REMINISCENCES and OPINIONS, 1813- 
1885. By Sir Francis Hastineas Dorie. Fifth Edition, 8vo, 16s, 
THE ONE-HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 

OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


By James ANTHONY FROUDE. With 9 Illustrations by the Auth 
Elphinstone. Crown 8vo, 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth, ’ a 


In the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the 


“ROARING FORTIES ;” or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the ‘ am’ i 
1883. By Lady Brassey, a 


CABINET EDITION. With Map and 220 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
POPULAR EDITION. With 157 Illustrations, 4to, 6d, sewed; 1s, cloth. 


NOTICE.—A Popular Edition of Lady BRASSEY’S BOOKS of TRAVEL 
entitled “‘ THREE VOYAGES in the ‘SUNBEAM,’” is now published in ONE 
VOLUME, 4to, with 346 Illustrations, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


BOOKS and BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lane. 


With 2 Coloured Plates and numerons Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63 6d; or 
printed on hand-made paper, price 10s 6d. (Early in January. 


OUR HOMELY COMEDY; and Tragedy. 


By the Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
(On January 8th. 


THROUGH the FIELDS with LINNAUS. 


By Mrs. Cappy. With Frontispiece and Vignette to each Volume, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 16s. [Nearly ready. 


The STORY of OUR LORD, told in Simple 


Language for Children. By Frances Youneuuspanp. With numerous 
Illustrations on Wood from Longmans’ Illustrated New Testament, crown 
8yo, price 2s 6d, cloth plain ; 33 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges, [Early in 1887, 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR BAIN. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

To be had also in Two Parts. 
Part I. PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 6s 6d. 
Part II, ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 6d. 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 


price 15s, 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, lis. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


Part I. DEDUCTION. Crowa 8vo, 4s. 
Part Il, INDUCTION. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d, 


JAMES MILL: 
JOHN STUART MILL: a Criticism, with 


Personal Recollections. Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 


Edited by RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 8vo, 12s. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 8vo, 10s 6d, 
LITERARY STUDIES. With 


Memoir and Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


8vo, 


a Biography. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Prefatory 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, 


TRENCH, & CO’S LIST. 











NINETEENTH CENTURY, JANUARY. 2s 6d. 


“Tocxstey Hai’? AND TRE JUBILEE. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. 

THe GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND: A REPLY. 
Morley, M.P. 

Hiti-piearna anp Maaic, By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

Puysi0Logicat SELEcTION. By George J. Romanes. 

Tomas DEKKER. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

BisHors anp SisTers-tn-Law. By the Right Hon. Lord Bramwell. 

EcHOOLS aS PRIsONS AND Prisons as ScHoots. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Norton. 

Tue True Rerorm OF THE House oF Lorps. By Lord Brabazon. 

Pore Beer. By W. Cuthbert Quilter, M.P. 

Rourat Russia. By Lady Verney. 

Tue ZENITH OF CONSERVATISM. By Matthew Arnold. 


By the Right Hon. John 


LIFE of. PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. By Edward 
DowpeEx, LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the University of Dublin. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portraits, [ilustrations, and Fac-simile, 36s. 
** We cordially recommend all who are interested in the life and fame of Shelley, 
ona in the literary history of the strange time in which he lived, to study Pro- 
essor Dowden’s volumes for themselves, Under his skilful guidance they will be 
enabled te discern, for the first time in any completeness, the true lineaments of 
one of the strangest personalities ever clothed in human shape.’’—Times. 
‘A piofure drawn for us with a master’s hand.’’—Standard. 
“* This exhaustive work.”—Daily News. 
“*In form and-arrangement his work is all that a biography should be.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
“The standard biography of the poet.””—Globe. 


The SILENCE of DEAN MAITLAND. By 
MaxweELt Gray. In3vols.. Third Edition. 

** An unusually good book by a new author.’—Times. 

“This remarkable and provoking book.”"—Spectator. 

* Distinctly the novel of the year.’"’—Acagdgmy. 

“Every page of this book shows his aWility.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The work of a li ry artist of great promise. It is a brilliantly written 
novel, but it is more ma novel. It is a work of exceptional dramatic power, 
and is both rich in melodramatic incident and spectacle, and has in it the essence 
of the noblest kind of tragedy...... It is full of thrilling incident, powerful descrip- 
tion, and scenes of most moving pathos.”—Scotsman, ‘~ 


In the WRONG PARADISE; and gther Stories. By 


AnpREw Lane. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Every person of taste will have read them already, if his attention has been 
called to them; and if not, he will do so on the first opportunity.”—Atheneum, 

“The general public that can appreciate humour whereverit is found will enjoy 
the volume most heartily.’”’—Scotsnian, 

“Any one wanting to pass an agreeable hour cannot do better than read this 
little book. Mr. Lang’s style is very hearly faultless."—*Vanity Fair, 


The HUGUENOTS and HENRY of NAVARRE. 
By Professor Henry M. Barirp, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps, 24s. 


REFORM of the CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 
The Nation’s Rights and Needs. By H.C. Wurtz. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


The SERVICE of MAN: an Essay towards the 
Religion of the Future, By James CoTTER Morison. Demy TN mo wt 
ext Ween, 


ISAIAH. Vol. I. Exposition by Rev. Canon 
Rawlinson; with Homilies by Rev. Professor E. Jonnson, M.A., Rev. W. 
CiarKsON, B.A., Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. M. StatHam. Super-royal 
8vo, 153. {Tae Poutritr CoMMENTARY, 


The TEMPLE of HUMANITY; and other Sermons. 
By H. N. Grimey, M.A., Rector of Norton, Suffolk, Author of ‘* Tremadoc 
Sermons.”’ Crown 8vo, 63. 


BIBLE BEASTS and BIRDS. A New Edition of 
* Illustrations of Scripture by an Animal Painter.” By Mrs. Huan Briacx- 
BURN, 22 Plates, Photographed from the Originals, and Printed in Platino- 
type. to, cloth gilt, 42s, 

“ Admirable they are, both as to drawing and composition, and they interpret, 
too, and illustrate in the best sense of the word...... This is certainly one of the 
handsomest and most valuable volumes of the year.’’—Spectator. 


The CAMPAIGN of FREDERICKSBURG, Nov.- 
Dec., 1862. A Study for Officersof Volunteers, By A Linx Orricer. Crown 
8vo, with 6 Maps and Sketches, 5s. 

** It will be difficult for any Officer of Auxiliaries who carefully reads this little 
book not to find that his grasp of tactical questions has been strengthened by its 
study. From its pages he cannot fail to learn something of the art of attacking 
4 position, and of the absolute necessity for flank attacks and strong reserves. 
Finally, he will have had an excellent illustration of the principles involved in 
the disposition of troops on the defensive principles, which like other great 
tactical traths, are eternal, let the weapons of the combatants alter as they may.” 
—United Service Gazette, 


MONEY and LABOUR. By PaulF.Tidman. Crown 
8vo, with Diagrams, 1s 6d. 


The CENTURY GUILD HOBBY HORSE for 
JANUARY contains a Reproduction of a Recent Picture by G. F. Watts, R.A. ; 
a Photogravure from the Life-Mask of William Blake ; Poems by Christina 
Rossetti, Selwyn Image, and Herbert P. Horne; and Articles by Various 
Contributors. Price 2s 6d. 


Volume I, is now ready, half-bound, price 12s 61. 











The LOYAL KARENS of BURMA. By Donald 


Mackenzie SmMEaTON, M.A., Bengal Civil Service. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


CONVENTIONAL CANT: its Results and Remedy, 


By SipNEY WHITMAN. Crown Svo, 63. 


This book treats English social political matter in a critical, yet patriotic 
spirit, pointing out what in other countries seems worthy of emulatio., 


The LIFE of WORDS as the SYMBOLS of IDEAS. 
By Arskyr DarmEsTETER, Professor of the History of the Fr Language 
and of Old French Literature at the Sorbonne: Crown 8vo, 43 Gy | 


LECTURES on the RISE and EARLY CO TU- 
TION of UNIVERSITIES, With aSurveyof Medieval Educit vs. 8. 
LavriE, Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in thie Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. , Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOME EDUCATION: a Course of Lectures ¥ te 
delivered in Braiford in the Winter of 1835-1885. By CuarLom@®: M. Mason, 
sometime Lecturer on Education and Teacher of Hamad Puysiolozy at the 
Bishop Otter College, Chichester. Crown 8yo, 33 6d, ll 


ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY in CHARACTER: 
an Inquiry into the Anatomical Conformation and the Physiology.of. some of 
its Varieties. With a Chapter on Physiology in Human Affairs—in Education, 
} ng ag Morals, and Progress, By ForNeavx Jorpan, F.R.C.S. Crown 

v0, 5s. 


POVERTY and the STATE; or, Work for the Un- 
employed. An Enquiry into the Causes and Extent of Enforced Idleness, 
together with the Statement of a Remedy Practicable Here and Now. By 
HERBERT Y. Mitus. Crown 8vo, 63. 


REPORT on the PRESENT STATE of the IRISH 
LAND ESTION. By A Lanp Vatver. Deniy 8vo, 61. 


The AVON EDITION of SHAKSPERE’S WORKS 


is now ready in the following forms :— 







Twelve Vols., cloth boards... “ ee bea oes is 280 
Twelve Vols., cloth limp, in cloth box ... isi ee «. 240 
Six Vols., cloth boards das ai aes sa «oe EO 


Also in various extra bindings, calf, half-calf, and moroc2o. 


This edition will be useful to those who want a good text, well and clearly 
printed, in convenient little volumes that will slip easily into an overcoat pockeb 
or a travelling-bag.’’—S*. James’s Gazette. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. The 
Prologue; the Knightes Tale; the Man of Lawes Tale; the Prioreszes Tale; 
the Clerkes Tale. Edited by Atrrep W. Pottarp. Elzevir 8vo, parchment 
or cloth, 6s ; vellum, 7s 6d, (Tae ParcuMeEnT Lrsrary. 


A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT. By Alfred Gurney, M.A., 


Vicar of 8t. Barnabas’, Pimlico. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5’. 


‘*Mr. Gurney has evidently been 2 good deal ander the influence of that earlier 
phase of Rossetti’s art—both in printing and-poetry—which dallied with spiritual 
mysteries, and sought to give them a visible embodiment.’’—Academy. 


LYRICS. By Charlotte Grace O’Brien-@mall crown 
8vo, 33 6d. = 


| DUX REDUX ; or, a Forest Tangle. A Comédy. By 


JamMES RHOADES, Smail crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


NAKIKETAS ; and other Poems. By Julian Sinclair. 


Small crown Svo, 2s 6d. 


GOLDEN FETTERS; and other Poems. By John 
LascEeLLes, Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
A MODERN IDEAL: a Dramatic Poem. BySidney 


Royse Lysacut. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“It is distinctly encouraging to turn from the volumes which preach the 
doctrine of art for art’s sake in every variety of mood, from that which simply 
ignores morality to that which flagrantly insults it, to so earnest and thoughtfal 
a work as ‘A Modern Tdeal.’......We hope to meet the writer of such verse as this 
again.’’—Spectator. 

“In these days of advanced views, when Socialism and kindred doctrines are 
held by miny, there is in this writer's idea a primitive but patent sweetness 
suggesting those old-world flowers now too rarely met with.’’—Atheneum. 

“This rare discrimination between the conventional language of poetry and 
dramatic diction is in itself a surer —— for Mr. Lysaght’s future than those 
— of fancy and pathos whose beauties appeal to every reader.”’— Saturday 

eview. , 

“Three friends eet together and agree to pursue the common aim of benefiting 
the world, eagh in his own way, One chooses art, another philanthropy, and the 
third will seek for truth. Successive scenes show how they prosper in their aims. 
In some of these a high level of merit is reached.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Lysaght’s poem is one that ought to mark a stage in poetry.”"—Scottish 
News. 

‘A singnlarly high and pure strain of Lape 9 and feeling runs through the 
poem ; it is full of passages of great*beauty end tenderness.”—Scotsman. 

“*A Modern Ideal’ is unquestionably a poem of very great mark, and a 
distinct gain to contemporary literature......The yr | one feels in reviewing 
the poem is not that of finding something to quote, but of doing justice by limited 
extracts to a book which contains so much quotable matter.” —Aoademy. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that for a long time.wé have'seen no volam 
of verse by a new writer which so distinctly impresses us as a work of genius,”— 
Birmingham Daily Post. d 
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